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ance with paint alone. 





By using conventional white with blue trim, the 
identical house takes on a more traditional appear- 


distinctive as it is attractive. 


In many of today’s home develop- 
ments you see row on row of almost 
identical houses. But even these 
**look-alikes” will stand out distine- 
tively with the use of paint. For 
color is noticed even before the basic 
architecture 1s realized. 


And today’s modern ‘quality 
paints come in such an unlimited 
choice of smart colors, that you can 
give your home just the color-char- 
acter you want at lower cost. 


Naturally, when you make the 


2 SP 


The color combination of two-tone green and red 


gives this home a modern character that is as 


major investment that a home repre- 
sents, you want to protect that in- 
vestment (especially today when 
building supplies are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to secure). It’s 
comforting to know that when you 
buy paint for its attractive color, 
you're also getting the protection- 
for-the-years that only paint will 
give. 

So see your paint dealer or deco- 


rating contractor today! Remember, 
it always costs more NOT to paint. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH 
AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 





1. Two barges lashed together, with 
falsework mounted on them, are moored 
at a Boston pier. Steel is assembled into a 
250-foot span on barges. 
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2. Barges on which span is mounted aré 
towed 2% miles across Boston Harbor to 
site of Long Island Viaduct, where granite 
piers are ready for steelwork. 
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3. Barges are secured between two piers, 
and the steel span, weighing 211 tons, is 
adjusted so that falling tide will cause it 
to slowly descend into position on piers. 





4. Falling tide gradually lowers steel 
span. Bridgemen make adjustments with 
block-and-tackles to hold slowly descend- 
ing span in Correct position. 
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5. As the tide continues to fall, both 
ends of the steel span settle down securel 
on the granite piers, releasing bison 
and barges of their load. 





6. Barges are moved away, leaving the 
span in place. A total of eleven spans were 

oated into position. Steelwork at ends 
of bridge was erected by standard methods. 
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Bridgemen adjust position of span as tide gently lowers it on to piers. 


Let the Tide Do I! 


Engineers Utilize Waters of Boston Harbor 
to Lower Steel Bridge Spans into Place 


Scientists have long sought an answer to 
the fascinating problem of how to harness 
the immense potential power of the tides. 
Here is a case where tidal power provided 
a mighty assist in building a steel bridge 
3450 feet long. 

The structure, which is known as the 
Long Island Viaduct, connects Long Island 
in Boston Harbor, site of a large hospi- 
tal, with the mainland. Before the build- 
ing of the bridge a ferry was the only way 


to reach the 2-mile-long, windswept is- 
land, where visitors were sometimes ma- 
rooned during violent storms. 

The sketches appearing at the left show’ 
how Bethlehem engineers did the job. 
The 9-foot rise and fall of tide in Boston 
Harbor and smooth water during quiet 
weather were factors making possible 
Bethlehem’s use of this unusual method 
of placing the bulk of the steelwork, result- 
ing in a decided saving in time and costs. 





Long Island Viaduct, built for City of Boston, Institutions Department, John R. McGillivray, Commissioner. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., General Contractors; The Crandall Engineering Co., Consulting Engineers; 
Steelwork by Bethlehem Steel Company. 
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PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Join the Crusade for Freedom 


Truth is a mighty weapon, but 
even the mightiest weapon must be 
used to be effective. It has been said 
that in the free world’s Cold War with 
communism, we are not using the 
weapon of truth lustily enough, that 
we are not telling the truth about de- 
mocracy widely enough, often enough 
or loud enough. 

In June of last year, when the 
North Korean Reds crossed the 38th 
Parallel and sought to conquer South 
Korea by force of arms, the Moscow 
radio told the Russian people the war 
was started by a South Korean inva- 
sion of the north. Further, it said 
hostilities were ordered by America, 
to seize and exploit all of Korea. 
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Millions of Russians and other 
people behind the Iron Curtain be- 
lieve that colossal lie—because they 
have been denied the opportunity to 
learn the truth. Day and night the 
plotters in the Kremlin feed their mil- 
lions of slave subjects similar fan- 
tastic lies about America and the other 
countries allied with us in the fight 
against communism. The Russian 
rulers know they dare not start a 
world war until they have made their 
people hate us sufficiently. 

The most effective weapon against 
the Kremlin’s lying is the simple 
truth. If World War III is to be 
headed off, the ordinary people in 
Russia and its satellites must be told 
the truth. That is the objective of the 
public-spirited citizens behind the 
Crusade for Freedom and its broad- 
casting system, Radio Free Europe, 
which is taking the truth about the 
free world to the confused millions 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Last year, 16 million Americans 
enrolled in the Crusade for Freedom. 
Their contributions of more than $1.3 
million erected the symbolic Freedom 
Bell in Berlin and built a new station 
for Radio Free Europe in Munich that 
is the free world’s most powerful beam 
transmitter. Day in and day out, Radio 
Free Europe carries on a slugging war 
of truth against the propaganda lies 
of the Kremlin. It undermines the 
morale of the Communist puppet re- 
gimes, exposes Quislings and inform- 
ers by name, sends messages from the 
lucky ones who have managed to es- 
cape, and helps to keep alive the hope 
of freedom in the hearts of the im- 
prisoned peoples. That fight must be 
stepped up even more. 


During September, all loyal 


Acme 
Freedom Bell. It rings out new hope 
for oppressed millions in Europe. 


Americans are invited to “enlist” in 
the Crusade for Freedom, and thus 
stand up for the glorious freedoms 
that have made our country what it is. 
This invitation comes from such out- 
standing leaders as General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, for- 
mer Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, and 
many others. 

This year the Crusade for Free- 
dom is asking the moral and financial 
support of twenty-five million Ameri- 
cans, to make possible more broad- 
casting stations to intensify our coun- 
terattack against the Kremlin’s lying 
campaign. The 1951 goal of $3.5 mil- 
lion will pay for at least two more 
powerful radio stations in Europe, as 
well as a new transmitter for Asia to 
help fight communism in the Far East. 

Radio Free Europe is getting re- 
sults, for recently the Czech govern- 
ment demanded the broadcasts be 
stopped. But Radio Free Europe is not 
a Government project; it is supported 
by U.S. citizens like you and me who 
enjoy freedom of speech. 
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These freedom broadcasts 
will continue in ever-increasing vol- 
ume as more and more Americans 
lend their financial support. If we can 
win this war of ideas by telling the 
truth again and again and again, a 
global shooting war may be prevented. 

To join the 1951 Crusade, send 
your contributions to Crusade for 
Freedom, Suite 308, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Western Spirit: I was glad to read 
the story of Mrs. Molly Epstein [Good 9 ~ r 
News, June 13], who brought 17 home- Here S Solid Evidence That 
less, unwanted European children to the 
USA and gave them a real home—and 


love, which is what the kids needed most. 
This is the true spirit of the Western 


world, more powerful than A-bombs. Cc HAWNM PIO WN 
Luise Futitinc, Hamburg, Germany. 


Costly Coffee: The 230,000 cups of — 

coffee which Federal employes drink SPARK PLUGS 
every day [Washington Talk, Aug. 8], 
at an average time of 5 minutes per cup, 
would equal 1,150,000 minutes—or 19,- Are Better For 
166 hours and 40 minutes. Rather expen- 
sive coffee for the taxpayers. How many 
rounds of ammunition, rifles, life jackets, 
etc., could be produced in that time? 


| D. N. Bass, Cedar City, Utah. 





Your Car 


Foreign Postmarks: Would you 
like to know something of what one 
PATHFINDER editorial has accomplished? 
Talking It Over [Dec. 14, 1949] told of 
the “Letters Abroad” program and the 
need for American writers. I wrote to 
Letters Abroad, and received a letter 
from an Englishwoman. Her delight at 
my response led me to request a second 
correspondent. Today I have three cor- 
respondents, my husband two, his sister 
one, and my ll-year-old son writes to a 
sixth grade class in Japan... . 

The need for American writers is 
great—the files still containéd unan- 
swered letters from overseas dated 1949. 
Many Japanese teen-agers want to corre- 
spond with American school children. 

This is a pleasant, easy way to take 
part in a campaign to promote better 
understanding—a campaign which should 
do much to promote peace. Just list your 
name, age, occupation, special interests 
| and educational level in a letter to Let- 
ters Abroad, World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia, 1411 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
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Subscriptions and correspondence regarding Never before has America’s need for dependable transportation 
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298 N. LaSalle St, Chicage 1, Ills or to the Crreala, been so great—in both military and civilian service. And never 
ne before have Champion Spark Plugs been in such great demand 
Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years because of their reputation for economy, power and long life. 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 

and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 

$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 


$2.00, anywhere in the world. Quality products are always first 


Changing Your Address? If you are plannin 4 deitiaad i 
to move within the next month send us + nae aon choice and Champions have 


address now. Send both old and new addresses, also been America’s favorite for over 


printed name and address torn from cover. Also 


notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 25 consecutive years! 


copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: covic: Wo"Puhtnder. 230 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Grooms hair 


so Handsomely 


yet hair looks $0 


























Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Krem] is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 


Hair 


KREML=.. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 

















envelope, in which a letter from abroad 
—especially chosen to “match” you—will 
be forwarded. No red tape. no propa- 
ganda, no regulations—jist an adventure 
in friendship. 
DoroTHEA C. SCHNEIDER, 
Newport, Ore. 


Rookies? The photograph with the 
article “Political Morality and West 
Point” [Nation, Aug. 22] shows at least 
two cadets in the forward line not in step, 
and one appears to be changing step. 

Mitton M. Parker, 
Paymaster, Chapter No. 414, 
Coast Guard League, 


Toms River, N.J. 


ee It is hard to believe that after 
149 years’ practice somebody would be 
out of step. “Practice makes perfect”— 
or does it? 


H. F. Hicgutower, Goff, Kan. 


not 
also 


cadets 
but 


ee Some West Point 
only cheat at examinations 
march out of step. 
Cpr. Dan McDaniet, 
Fort Riley, Kan. 


e @e How many ex-servicemen noted 
the cadets out of step? 
T/Ser. Ben FRAZIER Jr., 
USAF Reserve (inactive), 
Newport, Ky. 


e@ @ The brass could pay more atten- 
tion to the cadets on the parade ground 
and less to the trivial matter of cheating 
on exams. As a marine of World War I, 
I would naturally notice the cadets out 
of step. ... 

Roy W. Decker, 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Nebraska Bunyan: The article on 
Representative A. L. Miller [Washington 
Talk, Aug. 8] states that Nebraska’s 
Fourth Congressional District has an 
area of 44,588 square miles (or 28,536,- 
320 acres) and contains 30,637 farms, 
averaging 1,561 acres (total 47,824,357 
acres). 

Peter S. Berc, Monmouth, Ore. 


An error in Census Bureau figures 





Wide World 


Awkward. For two West Point cadets it’s “left foot forward.” (SEE: Rookies? ) 


nearly doubled average farm acreage. 
PATHFINDER regrets temporarily giving 
hard-working “Doc” Miller 20 million 
extra acres to represent in a territory 
where the mythical Febold, local equiva- 
lent of Paul Bunyan, is always trying to 
make big things bigger —Ed. 


Price Regulations: Thank you for 
“Safeway vs. OPS” [ Business, July 11}, 
telling of Safeway’s experience in retail- 
ing beef under OPS regulations. 

Your story will help make the pub- 
lic aware of the evils which result when 
our economy is controlled by bureaucrats 
apparently motivated by something other 
than a desire to administer the law in a 
fair and equitable manner. 

L. C. Warren. Safeway Stores, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Second Washington: After listen- 
ing to MacArthur’s talk at Boston [Na- 
tion, Aug. 8], I am convinced America 
has another George Washington or Henry 
Clay. . .. Like Washington, he is aware 
that a nation cannot survive on gunpow- 
der alone... . 

Mrs. D. Ganpy, Banning, Calif. 


Quarter Filth? Your story on the 
25¢ paperbacks [ Books, Aug. 22] lightly 
shuffles off the damage some of these 


books are doing. .. . Many of these books 
are filthy. . .. I am not objecting to the 


circulation of good 25¢ books. but the 
business needs cleaning up. Local deal- 
ers don’t pick out the books; they say 
that agents deliver them en masse. That's 
a bad system... . 


F. H. McManon, Wahpeton, N.D. 


ee | never realized before that the 
sale of 25¢ paper-bound books had be- 
come such a huge industry. Admittedly 
the lurid covers occasionally drive the 
reader away from a good book; and not 
long ago I bought a “new” mystery and 
discovered the copyright date—1910! But 
the quarter books’ have enabled me to 
read a number of very fine books—new 
and old—at a price I can afford. 

Joan CuurcuHiLt, Chicago. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PATHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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GREATEST RADIO VALU 
IN ALL 21 YEARS OF 
PHILCO LEADERSHIP! 





PERFORMANCE UP—COST DOWN in this 
colorful Gray (or Mahogany) plastic 
model with brass trimmed clear knobs 
and sweep vision dial. Tuned RF stage 
and 3-gang condenser for sharpest separa- 
tion, Philco Tube Saver, AC-DC Super- 
| heterodyne circuits. Ask to see 940-G. 











CLASSIC BEAUTY in Ivory. Costly circuit 
includes tuned RF stage and 3-gang con- 
denser, new Tube Saver, brilliant new 
speaker tone, beam power pentode audio 
system. Full-view amphitheater dial .. . 
In rich Ivory plastic. Ask to see 941. 





SUPER SENSITIVE—only table model of 
its kind! AM band plus FM with tuned 
RF stage and 3-gang condenser for mini- 
mum interference and maximum per- 
formance. Philco Tube Saver for longer 
tube life. Beautiful mottled Mahogany 
plastic. Ask to see 944. 





COMPACT, FULL-VOICED. With console 
tone quality, this powerful Philco radio- 
phonograph gives more lifelike tones and 
overtones without distortion. Full-auto- 
matic 3-speed changer for all size records. 
In modern Mahogany or Ebony plastic 
cabinet. Ask to see 1340. 
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sensitive than ever! 


SINCE January, 1945, America’s 
radio stations have more than 
trebled in number—from 943 to 
2929. Today's crowded air waves 
call for more critical tuning—for 
better separation between sig- 
nals. And again Philco sets the 
pace in reception performance. 


New space-saving miniature 
tubes ... simplified fine-fidelity 
circuits . .. compact, more pow- 


It’s 





NEW TONAL PRINCIPLE magnifies the 
resonance of this ultra-sensitive AC-DC 
model. Functional speaker chamber gives 
truer volume without distortion. A beauty 
from any angle. Exclusive Philco Tube 
Saver. In Ivory (or Maroon) plastic with 
lighted station scale. Ask to see 548-I. 


Over 200% more radio stations 
than in 1945! So, for razor-sharp 
station separation Philco brings you 
1952 radios with tuned RF stage 
--.3-gang condensers... super- 
powered circuits . . . clearer, more 







erful speakers—Philco electronic 
science has made these thé finest 
radios in Philco’s proud history. 


What's more, every set now 
has the exclusive Philco Tube 
Saver that makes tubes last 
longer, makes Philco radios cost 
less to run. These sets have just 
afrived at your Philco dealer’s— 
every one is a sensation to hear, a 

auty to see, a treasure to own. 


PHILCO 


for performance 


—again in’52! 





CLOCK RADIO with APPLIANCE TIMER. 
Automatic off-on radio wakes you to 
music. Timer turns on the coffee before 
you get up. Dependable, easy-read clock. 
Philco Tube Saver. In White or Mahogany 
(as shown) or rich Ebony or Ivory plastic. 
AC only. Ask to see 544. 














it 
From the Aluminum that goes into an 
airplane to the Zinc used in making a 
galvanized Quonset hut—almost every 
defense item you can think of is made 
with coal or with power from coal. As 
a matter of fact, almost everything 
America builds, wears, eats and makes 
takes coal to produce . . . requires over 
500,000,000 tons this year! 















From A to Z 
takes a lot of coal! 








To get an idea of the extra demands that America’s coal 
industry must meet today—look at one of these B-36’s on the 
assembly line and you're actually looking at almost 200 
tons of coal! For it takes more than a ton of coal to make 
every ton of aluminum that goes into one of these giant air- 
battleships, which, with equipment, weighs nearly 360,000 
pounds. 





The great cutting blade, above, is typical of the highly effi- 
cient machines that progressive private management has 
developed in both the mining of coal and its preparation for 
market. With a degree of mechanization found nowhere else 
in the world—America’s mines have achieved an output that’s 
unparalleled, too. The efficiency of America’s coal industry 
and America’s vast coal reserves make it certain that coal 
will continue to be America’s most economical and depend- 


able fuel. 
8 


Today’s defense needs are on top of all coal used for every- 
day production by America’s steel mills, railroads, public 
utilities, factories. Coal is America’s No. 1 steam fuel be- 
cause practically everywhere it’s the most economical source 
of power. And today, automatic controls, automatic coal and 
ash handling apparatus are added reasons for making coal 
the preferred fuel when cost and dependability count. 





iii er-better product, the 
ys § bituminous coal 
constantly ; up quality and cut 
costs. They have seks ad of vallions of 
arg _ research—in modern mining equipment— 
in eloping | new mine ‘properties. As a direct 
result of this program of improvement, the 
output per-man in America’s coal mines today is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939. This is one of the 
ee eee ey and 
is bedrock proof that this nation can count on its 
privately managed coal for all the coal it 
needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 


BITUMINOUS ‘COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, DB. Cc. 


- FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY 2 FOR LOW cosT 


"ON COAL! 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. If the South blocks 
Harry Truman’s re-election, one man 
can take much of the credit. Virginia’s 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, consistent foe 
of excessive Government spending and 
the more radical social programs of 
the New and Fair Deals, is a key 
strategist in the drive to send the 
President back to Missouri. For an 
analysis of the upcoming campaign 
see “The South Gets Ready for ’52” on 
page 19. 

rd y . 

Next Issue. Oilmen have a way 
of confounding experts who say we’re 
running out of oil. The black gold is 
cropping up in back yards and pas- 
tures in South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Montana, and under the sands of 
the struggling young republic of Is- 
rael. For the story of the vast progress 
in exploration and development, read 
“The New Boom in Oil” in the Oct. 3 


issue. 
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Pathfinder’s Bias.. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


No other way 
of shaving.. 
no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 


lasting shaves 
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How many pounds 


are sirloin steak? 


_] 250 Ibs. 
_] 150 Ibs. 


L_] 50 lbs. 


Sirloin on a plate comes as thick as you 
want it and as big as your appetite (or your 
pocketbook). 

Sirloin on a steer comes surrounded by 
hamburger, chuck, stewing beef and a lot 
of other cuts. The meat packer has to buy 
them all. And sell them all, too. 

The part that is sirloin figures out like this: 
From a 1000-pound steer, you subtract 
400 pounds of hides, hoofs, inedible fats, 
‘ete. That leaves 600 pounds of “eatin’ 


meat.” But only 8% of this, or around 
50 pounds, is sirloin. 


That’s why you pay more for sirloin 
than for most other cuts. The price of 
each cut, you see, is determined largely 
by how much there is of it and how much 
people like it. 


Economists. call this the law of supply 
and demand. Women call it “shopping.” 
They compare, pick, choose. In a free 
market, their choice sets the values. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago @ Members throughout the U. S. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


JAPANESE TREATY RATIFICATION may be delayed by the Senate until next year. 

Most members are satisfied with the document, particularly in view of 
the subsidiary U.S.-—Japanese agreement permitting American troops and 
bases in Japanese territory, but some want to wait until next year to 
see how well the Japanese leaders handle their transition to sover— 
eignty. 

ADMINISTRATION FORCES would like to ratify immediately as a proof of U.S. good 
faith. They tend to minimize the possibility of Communist-—inspired 
disturbances feared by those who want to wait and see. 

A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT taking office in January 1953 might face the handicap of 
a still-—Democratic Senate after next year's elections, unless the GOP 
rolls up a landslide vote all over the country. Nineteen Republican 
seats, many of them in doubtful states, are at stake, compared with 
14 Democratic, mostly in the solid South. 


ee _ 


end in 1952, its main purposes will be continued through the $7.2 

billion military foreign aid bill, considerably more than ECA has 

been spending annually. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER'S FRIENDS are either going to talk him into a formal 
announcement of candidacy, or talk him right out of politics. Latest 
to speak for the silent general was publisher Roy Roberts of the 
Kansas City Star, who declared confidently that Ike is "a Kansas 
Republican." Such embarrassing announcements may force Eisenhower to 
declare himself or remove himself entirely from the race. 

ONE OREGON POLITICAL FIGURE HAS INTERPRETED a letter from Eisenhower as indi- 
cating that he leans toward the Republican Party and would like the 
Presidential nomination provided he can have it on the basis of a 
genuine "draft," without deals, bargains, pledges or commitments. 
Political experts agree this would be the miracle of the century. 

VICE-PRESIDENT ALBEN W. BARKLEY, obviously seeking another term though he will 
be 75 by inauguration day in 1953, seems to enjoy the consternation 
of Trumanites who fear a bitter convention fight if they try to force 
him off the Democratic ticket. The Veep has never thought too highly 
of the ex-Senator from Missouri, who served under him when Barkley 
was Majority Leader of the Senate, and rather relishes the thought of 
the President's discomfiture. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS'S WARNING that war cquld break out in the next 30 days some— 
where around the globe reflects top-level thinking in Washington. 
When the temperature drops and winter falls over Europe, making mili- 
tary activity difficult, the Government will feel easier. Though 
there are few outward signs of Russian intention to move, such signs 
are sometimes missed by the intelligence services. 

SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE REJECTION of President Truman's request for repeal of 
the Capehart amendment to the price control law disclosed the temper 
of Congress toward new economic measures at this time. The present 
law may be modified slightly, but most members balk at greater powers 
for the Administration. 

THE AMENDMENT-WEAKENED BILL to separate air-mail pay from subsidies to airlines 
is only half a loaf, reformers say. It leaves the Post Office $30 
million in the red, leaves to CAB unchecked allocation of substantial 
funds, makes "savings" mostly at the expense of the small carriers 
who really need help. The 23-year fight, embittered and confused by 
lobbies, still has to clear Senate floor debate and go to the House. 
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About one out of six fires can be traced to heating equipment. Make sure there are 
no holes or rusted spots in smoke pipes and that your chimney is clean. Don't keep 
burnable material near your furnace or hot pipes. If you have an oil burner and it 
has not been serviced within the past year, call your service man today. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 


advancing this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 
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Heirs to a labor throne 
The king-makers of the CIO are 


readying themselves for a first-class bat- 
tle. President Philip Murray, 65, has let 
it be known he wants to end his ten-year 
tenure because of age and _ ill-health. 
Heirs-apparent are Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey, 50, and United Auto 
Workers President Walter P. Reuther, 
44, neither of whom is likely to step aside 
gracefully for the other. Insiders think 
Reuther has the edge. 


The fortunate firm 


As Senate hearings got under way 
this week on the curious ability of the 
American Lithofold Corp. (an ex-client 
of Democratic National Chairman Wil-+ 
liam M. Boyle Jr.’s law firm) to get a 
$565,000 RFC loan after three turn- 
downs, Representative Russell V. Mack 
(R.-Wash.) posed the natural question: 
“Mr. Boyle’s client had spectacularly 
good fortune. ... I can’t help wondering 
whether any other clients hit the jack- 
pot. 


Communist fugitives 


The McCarran Act, designed to 
bring the Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers into the open, has failed to induce 
any, of them to register as such. Of the 
top Red leaders, the FBI has rounded up 
67, is still looking for eight who skipped 
$80,000 bail and disappeared. The G- 
men, are watching all exits, appear con- 
fident they’re still holed up somewhere 
in this country. 


Candidate MacArthur? 


General MacArthur’s speech last 
week in Ohio has given Republican pun- 
dits some uneasy second thoughts. Inter- 
preted at first as a broad hint of future 
support for Senator Taft’s candidacy, it 
is now being read in some quarters as 
more of a blast at Eisenhower’s postwar 
leadership and a tentative build-up for 
MacArthur himself. 


Greek strong man? 
The Greek elections held this 


week may bring to power a Hellenic De 
Gaulle—Field Marshal Alexander Pa- 
pagos and his “Rally of the Greek Peo- 
ple.” But the most lasting significance of 
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the balloting may be the U.S.-approved 
electoral reform. This has made possible 
the emergence of two or three strong 
parties, instead of the innumerable splin- 
ter-groups dear to the Greek political 
heart and nearly fatal to the stability of 
Greek government. 


Gls in armor 


To Korea for testing in the field 
have gone suits of armor made of fiber- 
glass and plastic panels capable of stop- 
ping a .45 pistol bullet at point-blank 
range. Also destined for a trial by fire: a 
laminated nylon-and-aluminum helmet 


and steel-shielded goggles. The new ar- 
mor won’t stop high-velocity rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire at close range but should 
prevent many casualties from half-spent 
slugs and shell fragments. 





Wide World 
Body armor. Not pretty, but it may save 
many an American life. (SEE: Gls) 


Gate-crasher 


Australian Ambassador Percy 
Spender, halted by a military policeman 
as he attempted to enter a session of the 
San Francisco peace treaty conference 
last week, protested he was its permanent 
vice-president. “I don’t know you from 
Adam,” replied the MP. One man who 
had no trouble getting in: a visitor with 
a lapel badge reading “FBI.” Closer— 
and later—inspection revealed the fine 
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print beneath the initials: “Fan Belt In- 
spector.” 


Japanese trade 


Signing the peace treaty won’t cure 
Japan’s basic economic ills. The U.S. has 
already spent about $2 billion on the 
country’s rehabilitation, plus another 
$385 million there for Korean war sup- 
plies. Yet Japan still faces a heavy trade 
deficit that will present America next 
year with an ugly choice: to continue 
subsidizing the Nipponese economy at 
the U.S. taxpayer’s expense, or to see 
Japan gravitate inevitably toward the 
tempting market of Red China. 


Little Eva bows out 


In the face of army objections to a 
possible woman commander-in-chief, Eva 
Peron rejected the Argentine vice-presi- 
dential nomination she had accepted at a 
“popular” rally (PATHFINDER, Sept. 5). 
President—and husband—Juan Perdén’s 
reward to “Evita” (Little Eva) for her 
self-sacrifice: the Grand Peronist Medal, 
Extraordinary Grade. 


Retirement for King George? 


Palace secrecy about King George 
VI’s apparently declining health has 
brought new hints that the 55-year-old 
British monarch may retire. Ailing for 
three years—first of an arterial obstruc- 
tion in his leg, more recently of persistent 
chest troubles—he might follow the ex- 
ample of Queen Mother Wilhelmina of 
Holland, end his 15-year reign in favor 
of Princess Elizabeth. He would remain 
“King,” not “King Father”; Elizabeth’s 
husband, Philip, would be Prince Con- 
sort. 


Wait till next year! 


The most lugubrious sports record 
of the season was set last week by the 
Arrows of Flint, Mich. Some 50% games 
out of first place in the Central Baseball 
League, the Arrows squared off against 
the Grand Rapids nine in their 16,000- 
seat stadium. Paid attendance: 2. 


Vulnerable space ships 


Plans to fight the next war from 
satellite space ships circling above the 
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earth’s atmosphere were blasted last week 
by Britain’s R. A. Smith, designer at 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment. Ad- 
dressing a world convention of rocket 
scientists, he declared: “Absolute blather! 
. . . Any orbiting body . . . would be 
merely a sitting duck. I am perfectly cer- 
tain the military authorities have discov- 
ered this fact for themselves.” 


Bulletin board 


Brazil will shortly build its first 
nuclear energy plant—for industrial use 
only. 

@ @ Japan, though granted the right 
to re-arm, won’t be allowed to build up 
its air force or navy for some years. In- 
stead, under the new military pact, the 
U.S. will retain naval bases at Yokosuka 
and Sasebo, and lease ten major air bases. 

ee With a sprightly format and a 
$250,000 budget, the first issue of the 
Protestant Episcopal Churchnews will be 
off the presses Dec. 2. Prominent on the 
board will be two top editors of Time 
magazine, plus the United Features col- 
umnist Marquis Childs. 

@ @ To get some of Europe’s 4 mil- 
lion unemployed off the backs of their de- 
crepit economies, the International La- 
bor Office proposes a 10 million five-year 
plan to shift 1.7 million of them to new 
jobs in America and Australia. 

ee As India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
was snubbing America’s invitation to the 
signing of the Japanese treaty, U.S. 
freighters were unloading additional in- 
stallments on our 2-million-ton grant of 
wheat to India’s starving peasants. Cur- 
rent rate of shipment: 300,000 tons per 
month. 


Spuddering out? 


The American consumer is going 
to learn to like potatoes—or else. Because 
consumption dropped from around 195 
pounds per capita during World War I 
to 130 during World War II, and now to 
a mere 100 pounds, the National Potato 
Council has decided to dun farmers for 
funds to persuade the public by news 
stories and advertisements that spuds are 
not fattening (only 100 calories per serv- 
ing) and that they are stuffed full of en- 
dearing vitamins, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. 


Hitting bottom 


A record that will interest spele- 
ologists, at least, has been set in France, 
where a cave explorer was lowered 1,170 
feet on a thin steel wire into the earth. 
At this depth, claimed to be the greatest 
yet reached in this fashion, he found a 
gigantic cave, near-freezing temperatures 
and choking humidity. In charge of the 
expedition was Belgian Professor Max 
Cosyns, who will try soon for a record 
plunge to the ocean’s greatest depth in a 
fantastic “underwater balloon.” 
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The President’s opening gun? 


His name-calling speech at San Francisco 


sounds a purely political note 


The man who won't say he’s a 
candidate sounded increasingly like one 
last week in San Francisco. 

The President, taking time out from 
his solemn calls for international unity 
at the Japanese treaty conference (see 
World), did what he could to promote 
political disunity at home. Introduced to 
a luncheon gathering of shouting, ap- 
plauding Democrats by Democratic 
Woman’s Chairman India Edwards, he 
gave a jovial account of just how good 
he thinks his Administration has been. 
And he hit out with his customary sharp- 
ness at all who oppose him: 

“These anti-defense, anti-control, 
anti-everything people » . . these reac- 
tionaries and isolationists, these antis and 
false economizers . . . these pull-backs 
and antis . . . representatives of special 
privilege . . . the special privilege boys 
... economic fossils . . . anti-people .. . 
the special interest representatives and 
the professional antis . . . these profes- 
sional antis . . . the representatives of 
special privilege . . . the special interests 
and isolationists. . . .” 

The speech included a confident pre- 
diction of victory for the Democratic can- 
didates next year (“I don’t know who the 
Democratic candidates will be”) and 


maseusegn? 


¥ 


Truman. A campaigner (with Mrs. Edwards) assails his 


also contained the President’s pat con- 
clusion on recent domestic history: 

“If government is going to be suc- 
cessful, it has to be run for the benefit of 
all the people. We have operated the 
Government for the benefit of all the 
people since 1933. And that’s the reason 
we are in the condition we are.” 

By the time he finished, there wasn’t 
much doubt in anybody’s mind that 
Harry Truman, despite his disclaimer, 
had a pretty good idea who he wanted 
the Democrats’ Presidential candidate 
to be. 


82nd Congress: 
heading for home 


Congress had its adjournment goal 
this week, and the Senate was doing its 
best to see that Congress reached it. The 
House, as usual, was surveying its cleared 
desks and waiting impatiently for the 
Senate to get through. 

To hit the Oct. 1 quitting time set 
by Majority Leader Ernest W. McFar- 
land (Ariz.), the Senate was rushing 
through its remaining appropriations 





Acme 


(SEE: Gun) 
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critics. 





Crockett, Washington Star 


Goal. The Senate sprints toward a quick 
adjournment. (SEE: 82nd Congress) 


bills (largest: $61 billion for the Defense 
Department, an increase of $5 billion over 
the $56 billion asked by Truman) and 
the new tax bill. It was also cleaning up 
legislative odds and ends from a slow- 
moving session. Still hanging fire were 
House-Senate conferences on conflicts in 
appropriation bills and differences in the 
$7.2 foreign aid bill, plus many private 
bills which would pay individual citizens 
for damages done by Government equip- 
ment. 

On the Record. Although the Pres- 
ident still insisted that the record of the 
Democratic 82nd Congress must wait 
until the end of the second session, some- 
time next year, for final judgment, the 
first session had passed fewer bills than 
such Truman-damned Congresses as the 
Republican 80th. Because much of its 
time was taken up with investigations, 
notably the 42-day MacArthur hearings, 
the 82nd had moved at a snail’s pace. 
Seldom had the appropriations bills, nor- 
mally passed in time for the start of the 
new fiscal year on July 1, dragged so 
far into the fall. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
the Truman program, it had also been a 
disappointing session. Congress had 
passed needed defense measures, but it 
had trimmed the foreign aid request by 
$1 billion, trimmed the tax bill by nearly 
$4 billion, put a limit of four divisions on 
the troops, which could be sent to Europe 
without further Congressional approval 
and passed a much watered-down version 
of universal military training. 


Corruption where 
it hurts the most 


When the Wilmington office of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue claimed 
four years ago that Senator John J. Wil- 
liams (R.-Del.) was a tax delinquent, it 
picked on the wrong man. 

By last fortnight the Bureau had a 
new chief, three district collectors and 
a number of deputy collectors were out 
of jobs and several officials were under 
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indictment. Two Congressional commit- 
tees and four Federal grand juries were 
adding to evidence already found of 
graft and corruption in BIR offices from 
coast to coast. 

The mild-mannered Senator Wil- 
liams, “a hard man to push around,” had 
demanded proof of delinquency and re- 
ceived a shocking answer: His checks— 
and checks from scores of other taxpay- 
ers—had been used to cover up embezzle- 
ment. 

Williams felt he really would be de- 
linquent if he didn’t look further into 
the Bureau, which collects $50 billion a 
year from America’s millions of taxpay- 
ers and should be, like Caesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. He arranged his own 
appointment to a subcommittee that 
lacked funds or staff but had authority 
and organized what was practically a one- 
man probe. 

As the little fellows of the BIR real- 
ized Williams could be trusted, informa- 
tion piled up. 

Soon, charging that administration 
in the Bureau’s big Third New York Dis- 
trict was “unbelievably bad and disgrace- 
ful, almost duplicating the state of affairs 
in Wilmington,” Williams asked for the 


removal of the district collector, James 
W. Johnson. 

Recently Johnson was replaced by 
Presidential order and James B. E. Olson, 
head of the Bureau’s Alcohol Tax Unit 
in New York,.resigned. 

Double Attack. Then Williams 
hammered at James P. Finnegan, col- 
lector in St. Louis. He charged that Fin- 
negan had received substantial attorney’s 
fees from firms seeking RFC loans and 
had furnished an insurance man with 
names of taxpayers in tax difficulties with 
the understanding that he would get a 
“cut” of premiums on insurance sold to 
them under pressure. 

When a St. Louis grand jury look- 
ing into Bureau activities showed little 
progress, Williams declared that evidence 
against Finnegan in the files of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Treasury 
Department had not been presented. 
Then he offered to provide the file num- 
bers of secret Treasury reports on Finne- 
gan. Finnegan pooh-poohed the charges 
—and resigned. The grand jury is going 
ahead with its investigation. 

Other developments: 

e e In Boston, Dennis W. Delaney, 
the collector since 1944, was ousted by 


American queen—1952 model 


Alabama’s 
Miss America of 1951, passes along 
the crown to Colleen Kay Hutchins of 
Utah, chosen Miss America of 1952 
in Atlantic City last week. The new 


Yolande Betbeze, 


Miss America, 25, is 5 feet 10 inches, 
a lifeguard who was graduated from 
the University of Utah and the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. She said she will con- 
tinue her dramatic training. 

















President Truman and a grand jury be- 
gan an investigation. 

e @ In Washington, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue George J. Schoeneman, 
62, resigned for reasons of health. As- 
sistant Commissioner Daniel A. Bolich 
asked reassignment for the same reason. 

@ etn San Francisco, Ernest M. 
Schino, chief field deputy for Northern 
California; Patrick Mooney, chief field 
deputy for Nevada, and others were in- 
dicted for conspiracy. Involved were 
charges that Deputy Collector W. D. 
Malloy took bribes from a bordello ma- 
dame, that Schino and Mooney had con- 
spired to sell stock in an inoperative 
mining company to persons in tax diff- 
culties. 

Despite the scandals, Williams said 
most Bureau workers detest dishonesty 
but can’t do anything about what hap- 
pened around them. Section 55 of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides stiff 
penalties for employes divulging tax data. 

The disclosures are hurting the 
Democratic Party—most top Bureau jobs 
are held by party faithfuls—and its lead- 
ers are watching Williams uneasily. 


Ever upward 


The Byrd Committee (on nones- 
sential Federal expenditures) made a 
gloomy forecast last fortnight: The Fed- 
eral Government’s civilian payroll will 
near the $10 billion mark in fiscal 1952. 

In fiscal 1951, which ended June 30, 
the civilian payroll in the executive 
branch totaled $7.7 billion, an increase 
of $1.1 billion or 17% over 1950. This 
broke down into $4.2 billion for the 
civilian agencies, up 3.7%; and $3.5 bil- 
lion for civilians in the military estab- 
lishment, an increase of 38%. 
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Spies? Tass reporters Fedorov and Virden may pay in Oatis case. (SEE: New) 


New restrictions 
on Tass ‘newsmen’? 


Lying on a filthy cot in Prague’s 
grim gray Pankrac Prison, AP reporter 
William N. Oatis couldn’t know that his 
name had moved from by-line to head- 
lines in newspapers back home. The steel- 
barred door of his cell opened only for 
the Red jailers who had so far held him 
150 days (on a ten-year sentence) for 
being a good newsman—“espionage” in 
the Soviet lexicon. 

The gaunt 37-year-old captive prob- 
ably was thinking about another Ameri- 
can, student John Hvasta, who has been 
in a Czech jail since 1948 without U.S. 
aid. But now America was moving. After 
curtailing trade and travel between 
Czechoslovakia and the West, the U.S. 
was threatening to close the door com- 
pletely, had told off the new Czech Am- 
bassador with unprecedented heat, was 
considering retaliation against Commu- 
nist correspondents in the U.S. 

A Senate resolution last week, paral- 
leling a demand by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, would bar report- 
ers* for Tass (Telegraph Agency of the 
Soviet States) from Congressional gal- 
leries, thus deny them the green press 
card that is an open-sesame to most 
Federal offices and the confidential in- 
formation they release to newsmen. 

Not Wanted. Tass staffers are al- 
ready barred from some off-the-record 
press briefings, notably the Defense De- 
partment’s sessions on Korea. Newsmen 
running the Congressional press galleries 
ruled recently against admitting any new 


*Tass has about 25 in the U.S., including 
four Washington reporters: Soviet aviation engi- 
neer Mikhail Fedorov, Americans Laurence Todd, 
Jean Montgomery and Euphemia Virden. 





Tass men. But responsibility for further 
restrictions on those already here, or de- 
portation of those who are not citizens, 
rests with the Justice Department. 

The Attorney General already re- 
quires Tass employes to register as 
agents of a foreign government. And Con- 
gressional probers have reported that 
Tass is “in no sense an honest news 
agency.” It is clear, too, that the 6,000 to 
15,000 words of news Tass cables daily 
to Moscow (at a total operating cost 
estimated at $40.000 a month) is the 
foundation for all Soviet intelligence 
evaluation of developments in America. 


Louisiana hayride: 
gambling vs. press 


Gambling is nothing new to South- 
ern Louisiana; it’s about as much a part 
of life there as fish-fries and sazerac 
cocktail. But last spring 4,000 indignant 
Lake Charles citizens banded together in 
a People’s Action Group, declared war 
on their town’s tacit sanctioning of vice, 
and forced a special grand jury investi- 
gation on Aug. 10 of 100 notarized 
charges against 30 gambling clubs. 

Co-operating with the PAG, the 
Lake Charles American Press reported 
that suspended sentences weré being 
given to club owners with previous con- 
victions. It attacked the district attor- 
ney’s office for “double talk,” criticized 
the sheriff for withholding records. It 
also printed the criminal record of a 
man having the same name as one of the 
club owners. 

With obvious relish, the grand jury 
turned around and indicted five of the 
newsmen and three PAG members on 
charges of defamation. 

Church Support. Rallying to the 
reformers’ defense, Lake Charles clergy- 
men demanded they be indicted too. A 
Methodist minister, the Rev. William O. 
Byrd, decorated his church with chains 
and swastikas, declared “a padlocked 
pulpit follows a padlocked press.” Law- 
makers around the country, led by crime- 
busting Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), decried the action of the grand 
jury and urged Attorney General J. 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $6,384,673,109 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $10,653,468,946 


Congress has appropriated this 
$19,763,060,769 


Still unspent from past appro- 
priations .........$50,163,000,000 


The Government owes....... 
$256,785,226,511 
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Howard McGrath to investigate promptly. 

Caught with a potato growing hotter 
by the minute, District Attorney Griffin 
T. Hawkins hoped last week he could 
juggle it until people lost interest, or at 
least until his own term of office ran out. 
Earner of more than $20,000 a year in 
fees from four parishes (the governor’s 
salary is only $15,000), Hawkins has 
held office for 20 years. Now, he told re- 
porters: “I don’t believe I enjoy my job 
very much. In fact, I think I dislike it.” 


Public knowledge? 


U.S. District Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff ruled in Washington last week 
that the Government may withhold Fed- 
eral welfare funds from states which pub- 
lish the names of citizens getting public 
assistance. This ruling, directed against 
Indiana which recently passed a law mak- 
ing such information public property, 
supported Federal Security Administra- 
tor Oscar R. Ewing’s decision to with- 
hold some $20 million a year to match 
the state’s contributions for old age, 
blind, and dependent children assistance. 

Indiana argued that its welfare pro- 
grams would be ended by the ruling, will 
probably make the issue a test case in the 
Supreme Court. 


The tax bill 
heads up again 


With the Government more than 
$4 billion in the red since July 1, Senate 
and House conferees were preparing to 
thresh -out increased taxes to meet 
stepped-up defense outlays. 

When it becomes law, the compro- 
mise measure should yield more than $6 
billion a year in added revenue—mostly 
from wage earners (whose income tax 
payments will go up 11% after Nov. 1) 
and from corporations (who face a 5% 
increase retroactive to January or April). 
Taxes will rise on vacuum cleaners and 
automobiles, cigarettes, liquor and gaso- 
line. A new 10% levy on gambling should 
bring in $400 million—if it can be col- 
lected. 

The Cost of War. The money will 
be well under the Administration’s orig- 
inal $10 billion request last February. 
But it will bring to nearly $17 billion 
the total annual revenues from extra 
taxes okayed since the Korean War be- 
gan. And legislators said firmly that this 
scraped the bottom of the barrel in the 
dual task of balancing a war-swollen 
budget and draining off inflationary 
money surpluses. 

The House last June had voted $7.2 
billion in added taxes. The bill that 
reached the Senate floor this week eased 
House levies by $1.4 billion. 

Nevertheless, America generally 
faced tax bills well above the World War 
II peaks. 
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RFC: How $373 million 
will be loaned this year 
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Application for RFC loan 
reaches field agency (1), 
which investigates, passes 
recommendations to Wash- 
ington examiner (2). He 
evaluates agency findings, 
adds his recommendation 
for Review Board (3). The 
board's recommendation 
goes to Administrator (4), 
who makes the final decision 
on the loan’s necessity, 
public value and risk. Half 
the applications are rejected 
in the average six weeks 
of processing. 
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Tighter credit. RFC scandals lead to these and other tests for loan applicants. 


Has the RFC lived too long? 


Despite improvements, its foes hope to kill it 


Shined up and strengthened, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
still fighting for its life this week. At issue 
is the entire “managed money” economy 
of the United States over the past 20 
years, bound to be an active element in 
next year’s election. 

The problem goes far deeper than 
the corrupt political influence on the Fed- 
eral lending agency, brought out in the 
two recent, conflicting Senate reports 
summarizing two years of investigation. 
The Senate probe led to a Presidential 
clean-up—dismissal of RFC’s five direc- 
tors (three of them linked to dubious 
loans) and appointment of Truman’s do- 
mestic trouble-shooter, W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, as sole Administrator. Today, to 
keep his agency alive, he must jump 
these hurdles: 

ee RFC’s operating appropriation 
for the current year, cut to $16.5 million 


by the House, has yet to get through the 
Senate, where it faces harsh opposition 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

ee Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.- 
Va.) has powerful business and political 
backing for his bill to abolish RFC. Con- 
flict is inevitable with a pending bill to 
approve the Presidential clean-up. 

ee Criminal indictments may be 
brought in next month by a District of 
Columbia grand jury after it resumes in- 
vestigation of illegalities uncovered by 
the Senate; more hearings are scheduled 
before a new Senate subcommittee, look- 
ing into other pressdres on RFC. 

No Easy Money. Meanwhile, hand- 
some “Stu” Symington is _ bolstering 
RFC’s defenses. Tighter loan-approval 
procedures now require proof of national 
importance as a basic condition to the 
estimated 3,600 loans RFC will make in 
the current fiscal year, for a total of per- 
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Senator Young. He too talks of “fantastic” weapons. 


haps $373.3 million. And last fortnight a 
Presidential order assigned to the RFC 
the $175 million loan fund originally 
made available to mobilization agencies 
to aid military contractors. 

These defense loans will sidestep the 
stiff new RFC loan approval system, 
which currently rejects more than 50% 
of all applications. Each goes through 
five to seven check points and on to the 
\dministrator’s office for final okay (see 
chart). Whether the amount is $5,000 to 
a small machine shop or $10 million to 
expand a major industry, every applicant 
must first prove that the loan is in the 
public interest, necessary, a fair risk and 
sufficiently secured; he must also show 
reasonable bank financing is unavailable. 

Such safeguards, however, are inci- 
dental to the main question: Is RFC lend- 
ing a desirable Government function? 

Two Sides. The RFC says it de- 
fends the little businessman against big 
business encroachment. It claims that 
banks—earning safely from loans to the 
Government—balk at risk lending; that 
the small businessman, most in need of 
credit in periods of conversion, can least 
afford the absolute security, fast repay- 
ment and high interest banks require. 

The RFC explains that 90% of its 
loans have been for less than $100,000, 
to small business; that it has loaned $16 
billion over the past 19 years to 631,351 
borrowers, for a profit of $600 million 
with defaulting on only 1% of the loans. 

Foes of the agency state in rebuttal 
that 75% of the money loaned by RFC 
has been in substantial sums, to big busi- 
ness, in complete safety; that instead of 
a profit it would show a loss if it had to 
account, like a business, for the interest 
on money it borrows and for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Backed by such students of govern- 
ment as the Hoover Commission, spokes- 
men for free enterprise argue that nor- 
mal interplay of supply and demand sets 
a truer value to money and brings more 
honest stability than RFC’s artificial and 
bureaucratic injections of money into the 
economy; that if loan risks are too great 
for banks, they’re also too great for tax- 
payers; that it is foolish for the Govern- 
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ment to attempt to curb inflation while 
running some 40 lending operations 
which put money into circulation and 
create inflationary credit. 

The argument will drag on over the 
merits of a “temporary” agency—founded 
19 years ago to tide American commerce, 
agriculture and industry over the worst 
of the depression which it has long out- 
lived. Eventually the RFC will stand or 
fall on a decision of the people—between 
private enterprise and Federal fingers in 
the business pie. 


Grim hints 
of terrible weapons 


From San Francisco last week, 
President Truman referred balefully to 
new instruments of destruction “fantastic 
in their operation.” 

Two days later; emerging from a Sen- 
ate Appropriations subcommittee meeting 
on military funds, Senator Milton R. 
Young (R.-N.D.) asserted that “Presi- 
dent Truman was on sound ground. ... 
We have made great strides in the devel- 
opment of new and more terrible weapons 
of war. ... The fact that we have them 
would prevent any possible opponent 
from using such weapons as poison gas 
or germs or the hydrogen bomb.” , 

Nor were these gentlemen referring 
only to such familiar horrors as the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, biological 
warfare or poison gas. Senator Young 
said flatly that he was talking of devices 
“not atomic but something new and dif- 
ferent—more startling than germ war- 
fare.” Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D.- 
S.C.) of the Appropriations Committee, 
which last week approved a $61 billion 
Defense Department bill, said part of the 
money would be spent on “these devastat- 
ing new non-atomic weapons.” 

What Are They? What these gadg- 
ets might be, and how close they were to 
actual production, only the top brass 
knew. But the best guesses of scientists 
familiar with U.S. weapons development 
included improved weapons-control and 





fire-direction, new forms of “liquid fire” 
similar to napalm and shaped-charge ar- 
tillery projectiles with atomic warheads. 

Also guessed at were such even more 
shivery horrors as the use of ultra-high- 
frequency sound waves to generate heat 
and cause disintegration of objects at 
great distances; focusing the sun’s rays 
to destroy matter; “nerve gases” causing 
temporary or permanent paralysis, and 
toxic gases working on the blood stream, 
tissues and respiratory system. 


Expert on Reds 


Senator Pat MecCarran’s Internal 
Security subcommittee has asked a well- 
informed witness to appear when it re- 
opens hearings on Communist infiltration 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations: Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, commander 
of U.S. forces in China during the war. 


Why they didn’t 
invite MacArthur 


During the San Francisco ceremo- 
nies which he had once hoped would be 
the climax of his career, General Douglas 
MacArthur was 2,500 miles away im 
Cleveland. 

The reason was simple: Harry Tru- 
man didn’t want the nations at the Jap- 
anese treaty conference to invite Mac- 
Arthur, and the general wouldn’t (and 
couldn’t) go unless they did. Mr. Tru- 
man’s casual tribute to The Man Who 
Wasn’t There provoked such thunderous 
applause that the President checked it 
with an emphatic gesture. 

Though the State Department la- 
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General MacArthur. An absent leader 
flays the Administration. (SEE: Why) 
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bored to tag John Foster Dulles with the 
title “Father of the Japanese Treaty,” the 
document had one real parent. Ever since 
he began administering Japan at the end 
of the Pacific war in September 1945, 
MacArthur had worked with one aim in 
mind: a Japan remodeled along Western 
lines, with its industrial monopolies 
broken up, its farmers owning their own 
lands, its government freed of military 
domination and functioning smoothly in 
the democratic pattern. By the time of 
his removal by the President on April 11, 
these aims were near achievement. 

Ideas on Paper. Two documents 
will rivet those changes into the pattern 
of Japanese life: the present Japanese 
Constitution, practically hand-drawn by 
MacArthur, and the Japanese peace 
treaty, which in effect simply developed 
MacArthur’s ideas of what would be best 
for the Japanese people. 

When the treaty conference was first 
proposed, Truman announced—under 
prodding from reporters—that he would 
have no objection to MacArthur’s attend- 
ing. But Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said the U.S. couldn’t invite him merely 
on its own motion. At the same time, the 
general let it be known he would only 
attend on formal invitation of the entire 
group. This invitation, thanks -largely to 
the State Department’s attitude, was not 
forthcoming. 

Justice for Japan. In Cleveland 
last week, after one more triumphal 
hero’s parade, MacArthur had his say on 
both the treaty and the Administration 
which kept him from San Francisco. 

The Japanese, he told a cheering 
Cleveland audience, under “the benign 
guidance of the American people” have 
“recreated in the East a nation largely 
designed in the image of the West.” The 
treaty under which they will now live 
“while far from flawless, embodies much 
of human justice and enlightenment.” 

As for the Truman Administration, 
MacArthur said, it has aroused “a frenzy 
of fear throughout the land” to win sup- 
port for its preparedness measures and 
has hastened “a steady drift toward total- 
itarian rule with the suppression of those 
personal liberties which have formed the 
foundation stones to our political, eco- 
nomic and social advance to national 
greatness.” 

In “the battle to save the Republic,” 
Douglas MacArthur asserted, “the people 
will still rule.” Their rule, he strongly 
implied, would probably mean the end 
of Harry Truman’s, 


‘Personal reasons’ 


George C. Marshall had been 
Army Chief of Staff and Secretary of 
State when he became Secretary of De- 
fense a year ago. The President’s “great- 
est living American” earned the enmity 
of Administration critics. This week, a 
hale 70, t!u five-star general resigned 
“for very personal reasons.” His succes- 
sor: Deputy Secretary Robert A. Lovett. 
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Wide World 


Strategist. Byrd (with Virginia Governor J. S. Battle) guns for HST. (SEE: ’52) 


The South gets ready for ’52 


Byrd and Byrnes are key anti-Truman 


Democrats in a fight against ‘state socialism’ 


Harry S. Truman will be a prob- 
lem for a lot of people in 1952—but es- 
pecially for the people and politicians of 
the Democratic South. 

In all the vast region below the 
Mason-Dixon Line, where dislike for the 
President is almost universal, men are 
struggling to keep him off the Demo- 
cratic ticket—or, failing that, to prevent 
his re-election without sacrificing their 
own positions in the party. 

The solution is not easy. There are 
those who say, as did one powerful South- 
ern Senator recently, “If Truman is re- 
nominated I think Ill issue a statement 
announcing that if he is elected I will 
retire at the end of my present term, be- 


‘cause I don’t believe in his policies and 


I cannot in good conscience remain a 
member of a Congress which is expected 
to carry them out.” 

And there are those who shrug and 
say, “I’m against him, but as a loyal 
Democrat I'll support him if he’s renom- 
inated.” 

Strategy for Defeat. The latter 
reaction, evidence indicates, is in the 
minority. Yet even though a majority of 
his fellow Democrats in the South want to 
beat Harry Truman, the question of how 


to do it is so complex, so involved with* 
old loyalties and old wounds, that those 
who would set the course for his defeat 
must proceed with extreme care. 

Basically, Southerners are Democrats 
and want to remain Democrats. They are 
not angry with the President simply be- 
cause he advocates civil rights legislation. 
The South, they say, is making long 
strides in its treatment of Negroes, and 
the mere fact that Truman calls for legis- 
lation he can’t get through Congress does 
not worry them. 

But civil rights, plus charges of Com- 
munists in government, plus big spending, 
plus big taxes, plus blunders in foreign 
policy, plus what many fear to be a trend 
toward socialism, add up to something 
they understand, and definitely do not 
like. 

How to stop a man who obviously 
intends either to run himself or to hand- 
pick a successor pledged to his Fair Deal 
program is a question which is exercising 
some of the shrewdest political minds in 
America. From South Dakota’s Republi- 
can Senator Karl Mundt comes one plan: 
a “Democratic-Republican Alliance” to 
bring the Truman opposition in both par- 
ties under one tent. From the States’ 
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Rights Democrats (1948’s “Dixiecrats”) 
comes another: support for “favorite 
son” Presidential candidates within each 
state, keeping Truman from an Electoral 
College majority and throwing the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives. 
From major Democratic leaders such as 
Virginia’s Senator Harry Flood Byrd (see 
cover) and South Carolina’s Governor 
James F. Byrnes, working efficiently be- 
hind the scenes as is their custom, comes 
a hinted outline which might combine 
other methods in an amalgam of favorite- 
son entries on the one hand and a long- 
range deal with the Republicans in Con- 
gress on the other. 

The Helping Hand. To Karl 
Mundt, who takes a lot of good-natured 
ribbing from his fellow Senators, his solu- 
tion seems an obvious extension of past 
history. Since 1936, he maintains, an in- 
formal Republican-Democratic Congres- 
sional alliance has been functioning in 
House and Senate. “We simply propose 
to expand this ‘Congressional alliance’ so 
it can become really effective in electing 
a like-minded President.” To rivet it 
down for 1952, Mundt proposes: 

ee A Republican nominee “agree- 
able to the South and capable of attract- 
ing Southern votes.” 

e@ @ Possibly a Democrat for Vice- 
President on the Republican ticket; 
Mundt names Byrd or Georgia’s Senator 
Richard B. Russell as likely prospects. 

e @ If the Republicans win control 
of Congress, election of House and Sen- 
ate committee chairmen and presiding 
officers on the basis of seniority rather 
than party affiliation. Georgia’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Walter F. George, for in- 
stance, the present chairman of the 
Finance Committee, would continue as 
chairman because he has held office 
longer than the ranking Republican, 
Colorado’s Eugene D. Millikin. 

@ @ Prior to Election Day, announce- 
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ment by the Republican candidate that if 
successful he would appoint “three or 
four distinguished Southern statesmen” to 
his Cabinet. 

With these plums dangling at the 
end of the branch, Mundt believes, the 
Republicans might conceivably entice the 
South to desert the Democrats. Right 
now, his proposal makes him the target 
for considerable sarcasm, but he shrugs 
and comments good-naturedly that “some- 
body has to do this job, and I’m willing 
to attempt it because I think it’s got to 
be done.” His plan at the moment is a 
political curiosity to some, a political 
joke to others, but a Truman nomination 
next July in Chicago, he feels, may bring 
the scoffers flocking to him with the en- 
thusiasm born of desperation. 

The Underground. To the Dixie- 
crats, 1952 represents a second chance at 
the goal they didn’t achieve in 1948—a 
chance increased by continuous careful 
spadework since the last election. 

When Alabama and Mississippi dele- 
gates left Philadelphia’s sweltering Con- 
vention Hall in 1948 in angry protest 
against the party’s civil rights program, a 
movement began which was to capture the 
states of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina, take 39 electoral 
votes away from Harry Truman. But in 
the three years since, the approach of the 
States’ Rights Democrats has undergone 
a change. The party which could draw 
6,000 delegates from 13 states, to a con- 
vention held on July 17, 1948, in Birming- 
ham has dwindled, outwardly, to a hand- 
ful of supporters. Now, Judge Leander 
Perez, national SRD director, says the 
party won’t attempt to put a candidate 
of its own in the field in 1952. Instead, 
it will follow the plan of encouraging 
separate tickets in each Southern state, 
led by favorite sons. If Truman failed to 
receive the electoral vote majority re- 
quired by the Constitution, the election 
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In Dixie. States’ Rights Democrats (in Birmingham, 1948) longingly eye Byrnes, who won’t head any ticket. (SEE: °52) 


would go to the House for a decision. 

Although the States’ Righters have to 
all intents and purposes “gone under- 
ground” for 1952, they state confidently 
that “plenty of big names” will soon 
lend support to their campaign. 

The Old Masters. From a seat in 
the United States Senate, and from the 
Governor’s mansion in Columbia, S. C., 
the South’s two outstanding national fig- 
ures are making their own campaigns 
against Harry Truman. Virginia’s Sena- 
tor Byrd and South Carolina’s Governor 
Byrnes are too canny to associate openly 
with Republicans, Dixiecrats or each 
other, but they are apparently working in 
tandem none the less. 

At Atlanta in June, Byrd addressed 
the Georgia State Democratic Committee 
in a Jefferson-Jackson Day speech which 
many regarded as the formal opening of 
the South’s campaign against Truman. 
Significantly, he used as his theme a 
statement by Byrnes in Lexington, Va., 
two years before—“We are going down 
the road to statism.” 

Byrd declared: “Waste and squan- 
dering of public funds comes first among 
the irresponsible policies of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. . . . The Presi- 
dent says it is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people to say we are on 
the road to socialism. I have said, and I 
repeat now, that should the proposals of 
Mr. Truman be adopted, we would be- 
come a socialistic state from which there 
can be no retreat. . . . The South, for 
the moment at least, is the one great hope 
for breaking up this concentration of 
power which is destroying our free enter- 
prise system and our form of govern- 
ment, and is leading us into state so- 
cialism.” 

Candidates? Around Byrd and 
Byrnes, the two Southerns who have fol- 
lowers far beyond the confines of the 
South, much of the talk of 1952 centers. 
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Republican Mundt has gone so far as to 
endorse Byrd for President; Byrnes is the 
man to whom the eyes of the States’ 
Righters turn most yearningly. To date, 
both have remained scrupulously aloof 
from other active opponents of the Tru- 
man regime. Byrnes has said he will not 
be a candidate in 1952. But smoothly, 
efficiently, with the same political skill 
which has made them uncrowned kings 
of their respective states, the Senator and 
the Governor are helping to lay the foun- 
dation for the drive to beat Truman. 

Key Man. In all these activities— 
Karl Mundt’s “alliance,” the States’ 
Righters’ “favorite-son” plan, the Byrd- 
Byrnes policy of marshalling opinion 
throughout the country—one man holds 
the key. That man is Truman himself. If 
the President retires, or if he supports 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, a South- 
erner acceptable to the South, then the 
South’s campaign will collapse because 
there is no further need for it. 

The plots, the plans, the electoral 
stratagems, may all add up to the de- 
sired objective of defeating Truman if he 
runs. Or it may be that he can be de- 
feated only in the way a poor candidate 
is almost always defeated—not by elab- 
orate plotting, but simply by a better 
candidate, with a better record and a more 
appealing program to offer the American 
people. The efforts of the South, its 
leaders and its friends, are directed 
toward that goal for 1952. 


Unrepresentative 


The Congressional Record Appendix 
carries a hodgepodge of insertions, many 
pages long, at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Last week Representative George H. 
Bender (R.-Ohio) used only two lines (a 
Congressional record in itself) to ask: 
“Mr. Speaker, whatever happened to 


local civil defense?” 
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Karl Mundt. A Republican thinks he 
can win the Southerners over. (SEE: ’52) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





A G-man on every program 





D. Howard Moreau, the acute 
editor of the Hunterdon County Dem- 
ocrat at Flemington, N.J., has noted a 
conspicuous phase of these tax-spend- 
elect-and-control times that has re- 
ceived less remark than it deserves. 
Mr. Moreau publishes one of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished local weeklies. 

If you go to conventions, you will 
be able to observe the now almost uni- 
versal phenomenon of which Mr. 
Moreau speaks in an editorial, “A 
G-Man on Every Program.” To his 
editorial I gladly devote this space: 
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“A few years ago when Hitler 
was in the height of his power, we 
heard a lot about ‘thought control’ as 
it was conducted under the Nazi re- 
gime. We were given to understand 
that America would never have any- 
thing like this. 

“But we are not so sure it will 
not come—or that in a subtle way we 
do not have ‘thought control’ of sizable 
proportions already in operation, get- 
ting our people conditioned for fur- 
ther raids on their earnings and sav- 
ings, more bureaus and bureaucrats 
and for the 1952 elections. 

“If you belong to any kind of 
trade or professional group, fraternity 
or veterans’ organization—or to a 
church, it might be interesting for you 
to study the program of the next state 
or national convention or conference 
of that organization. You can safely 
bet your bottom dollar that the pro- 
gram will carry the name of several 
Government men, if it is a meeting of 
any size or will continue more than 
one day. If it is a comparatively small 
meeting, it will have at least one Gov- 
ernment man as a headline speaker. 

“And this G-man speaker will be 
a clever fellow. He’ll have a good line 
of stories, a pleasing personality and 
usually will deal with a crisis in one 
form or another. For our Government, 
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DiSalle of OPS. Like many, he’s busy in the Federal Speakers’ Bureau. 


ever since that charmer of all charm- 
ers sold us the New Deal, has always 
faced some kind of emergency. And 
the present aim—the aim of all so- 
cialist regimes, is to keep us in a state 
of emergency, for only thereby will a 
free people be induced to give up their 
freedom and be divested of their sav- 
ings in return for some kind of ‘se- 
curity.’ 

“These G-men speakers will usu- 
ally put on an act to show how busy 
they are, how overworked their de- 
partment is and how they can ill afford 
the time away from Washington to 
make a speech. But you'll find they 
will eat a hearty dinner, because it 
won’t interfere with a speech which 
has been delivered a good many times 
before. And they'll have time to shake 
hands and stick around to receive the 
glad hand clasps of admiring folk 
who'll say: ‘What a grand speaker! 
Ain’t we fortunate to have men like 
this in Government service?’ 

“It is all part of a build-up for 
bigger and bigger Government, to take 
more and more of our weekly pay 
checks and the earnings of our farms 
and business, to support more and 
more speakers, who in the aggregate 
strip us of more and more of our 
rights, liberties and privileges as 
Americans. 

“Tommyrot? 

“All right. Take a look at the 
program of the next convention of 
your favorite organization. Attend one 
of its meetings. Take careful notes on 
the speeches and see if you are not 
made ‘conscious of a studied attempt 
to do your thinking for you, to reduce 
your resistance as an individual and 
to line you and your group up in sup- 
port of big Government. 

“The Nazis made no secret of 
their thought control program but 
Ribbentrop had no patent on the idea. 
Nor has Russia a monopoly on the 
Politburo.” 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Biggest house 
for a big watchdog 


Held up by 7.725 concrete piles, 
covering a city block except for a corner 
a church wouldn’t sell, Washington’s big- 
gest office building (the larger Pentagon 
is in Virginia) was dedicated last week. 
It is the new home of that Congressional 
watchdog over U.S. revenue and expendi- 
tures, the General Accounting Office. 

The $25 million limestone building 
sinks two stories into the ground, rises 
seven above it, has a million square feet 
of usable space, 50 miles of fluorescent 
lights and 1,095 windows. Its telephone 
switchboard services 5,000 inside lines, 
125 trunk wires and 65 private Govern- 
ment lines. Every minute 1.9 million 
cubic feet of cooled air circulate through 
the building. 

In World War II the GAO was 
spread out over 21 Washington locations, 
with headquarters in the old red Pension 
Office building, scene of inaugural balls 
from Cleveland (1885) to Taft (1909). 
Under its new roof the GAO, a leader in 
Government efficiency, promises to be 
even more efficient. 

Economy in Practice. The story 
of the GAO, set up in 1921 as an inde- 
pendent, nonpolitical agency to audit 
U.S. spending (among other functions), 
is bigger than its building. While many 
agencies were expanding, it cut its pay- 
roll from 14,904 employes in 1946 to 
6,899 this year by modern methods and 
surveys of its own work. And while most 
agencies were seeking more money for 
1952. the GAO asked for less. 

Last year the GAO audited 16 mil- 


lion vouchers, reconciled 257.7 million 


checks, examined 812,400 contracts, set- 
tled 408.300 claims, inspected 586 Gov- 





Pathfinder 
Vigilant. As Warren sees it, too much 
Washington fat. (SEE: Biggest) 
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Radio-active. Kem’s diction 


ernment offices, submitted 27 audits and 
637 reports to Congress. 

The GAO’s boss, straight-talking 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren, 
61, former eight-term Democratic Con- 
gressman from North Carolina, told 
PATHFINDER: 

“There is fat all over Washington. 
There is not a department or agency 
which can’t be cut providing that there 
is the will and courage to do it. Too 
many agencies have empire-builders.” 

Such blunt talk has involved Warren, 
appointed in 1940 for 15 years, in con- 
troversies. He exposed “shocking scan- 
dals” in military spending during World 
War II, hammered at Government waste. 
Always his charges were sustained. In 
this defense period he believes Uncle 
Sam should get full measure for every 
cent. Under Warren. the GAO has col- 
lected more than $740 million illegally 
or improperly paid out and presumed 
lost forever. His salary: $17,500. 


Looking toward 52? 


The Republicans edged closer to 
the White House last week. The GOP 
National Committee, its lease up on an 
old residence seven blocks from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, moved to an _ office 
building only three blocks away. 


On the record 


Seven hundred samples of canned 
Congressional oratory sped by airmail in 
one recent week to 700 radio stations. 
That was not unusual; 38 Senators and 
146 Representatives regularly use the 
Joint Senate and House Recording Fa- 
cility—with five studios in the Capitol— 
to report to the voters at home. 

They reach thousands of listeners 


improves, 
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Coar’s job grows. (SEE: 
for a song: $1.50 for a tape recording 
or $3.50 for a record running 134% min- 
utes. Some, like Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings Jr. (D.-Mo.) and William Benton 
(D.-Conn.) make film recordings for 
television—five minutes for $25. 

Voice Lesson. Hearing themselves 
—in playbacks—as others hear them has 
done wonders for legislators, himself in- 
cluded, says Senator James P. Kem (R.- 
Mo.). Many a lawmaker, ears jarred by 
his own throat-clearings and rambling 
sentences, has corrected his faults. When 
one first heard himself, he groaned: “Do 
I sound like that?” 

“You do,” said Robert J. Coar, pi- 
oneer in broadcast and film work who 
runs the studios. “Shall we start over?” 
They did—again and again. Today that 
pupil, Senator Everett M. Dirksen (R.- 
Ill.), is an outstanding speaker. 

When Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.) ran for 
the Senate but couldn’t leave his duties 
in the House, he campaigned almost en- 
tirely with platters, reached more voters 
than he could have by touring his state’s 
wide spaces. He won. 

Talks are supposedly nonpolitical, 
as such are carried free by most stations, 
except during campaigns. 

Coar started the recording project 
on his own in 1935, later asked Congress 
to take over. His wife, the former Ellen 
Badgley, silent screen star known as 
“The Thanhauser Kidlet,” was made his 
aide. Their work hasn’t hurt taxpayers: 
The facility is $158,000 in the black. 


The waste-basket (18) 


The Army denied waste in a recent 
purchase of 1,917,000 pounds of black 
pepper for $3.8 million, said each man 
is allowed a pound a year. The Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce checked, 
said it found the average American over 
10 used only 3.5 ounces a year. 
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Victory at San Francisco 


The ‘peace of reconciliation’ with Japan 


shows a way to thwart Russia 


The war with Japan, begun on “a 
date that will live in infamy,” Dec. 7, 
1941, ended last week in San Francisco’s 
gilt-and-marble War Memorial Opera 
House. At 10:30 a.m. September 8, about 
12 hours after Russia’s Andrei Gromyko 
had fought and lost the last round of the 
Battle of San Francisco, the secretary 
general of the Japanese peace treaty con- 
ference began the alphabetical roll call 
of nations. 

The time had come, as President 
Truman remarked on opening night, to 


_ show “who wishes to put an end to war, 
and who wishes to continue it.” 

Argentina was the first to sign the 
6,000-word “treaty of reconciliation” that 
restores Japan as a sovereign state in the 
world family of nations. 

Seventy-two minutes and 47 nations 
later the roll call of nations at war with 
Japan was completed. Then the secretary 
general called upon Japan. Prime Min- 
ister Shigeru Yoshida, a small man in 
striped trousers, cutaway coat and wing 
collar, marched up, followed by five mem- 
bers of his 46-man delegation. With the 
last stroke of his pen the war that began 
with the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor 
was technically at end. Officially it won’t 
be over until the treaty is ratified (see 
Main Points, page 25). 

The refusal of Russia, Poland and 
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Czechoslovakia to sign surprised none 
but disappointed all. Russia, seeking fur- 
ther rewards for coming into the war 
with Japan eight days before the final 
shot, wanted no part of the treaty that 
makes it impossible—short of outright 
aggression—to add Nippon to its list of 
victims. 

Equally regrettable was the absence 
of Asia’s two leading nations—China and 
India. Neither Nationalist nor Communist 
China (total pop. 464 million) was in- 
vited. The treaty leaves it up to Japan 


to choose between the two. Talk at San 
Francisco was that Yoshida, grateful to 
the United States for a soft peace, would- 
n’t do business with the Reds’ Mao Tse- 
tung, might dicker with Nationalist leader 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

India (pop. 400 million) declined to 
attend the conference because it consid- 
ered the peace treaty too strict. Prime 
Minister Nehru was the only Asiatic 
leader who held that view. All other 
Asian nations considered the treaty too 
lenient, especially because it doesn’t pro- 
vide for cash payment of reparations. 
Burma (pop. 18 million) stayed away 
from the conference for that reason. 

Treaty Salesman. Credit for the 
job of drafting the treaty and getting it 
signed goes to John Foster Dulles. Dur- 
ing 15 months he traveled 125,000 miles, 


visited 11 countries, negotiated with 50 
in all, finally got agreement on a soft 
peace absolutely free of the harsh con- 
ditions which conquerors customarily im- 
pose on the conquered. Dulles got the 
support of General MacArthur (he con- 
ferred frequently with him even after the 
general had been removed from his com- 
mand), overcame early opposition of the 
U.S. Defense Department, the British 
Commonwealth bloc and Asiatic nations. 
In the end he persuaded Britain to come 
along with the U.S. as co-sponsor of the 
treaty. 

Dulles’s negotiations themselves were 
a kind of informal peace conference. The 
final treaty as presented at San Fran- 
cisco could have been signed in the same 
informal way by rotating it among the 
nations. But the U.S. decided the educa- 
tional value of such a meeting—the free 
world assembling to make an unembit- 
tered peace with a beaten foe—was worth 
the cost and effort. 

Unwelcome Suitor. Invitations 
went out on July 20. Russia announced 
it would attend, bring new “proposals.” 





International, Acme 


War & peace. Nine years, 274 days after Pearl Harbor, Acheson signs treaty as U.S. delegates look on. (SEE: Victory) 


The U.S. bluntly notified Moscow that it 
had already had its chance, that no 
amendments would be accepted. The con- 
ference, it was explained, was called 
only to record statements of explanation 
and reservation and to sign the draft. 
Well aware that Gromyko would be 
looking for trouble, the U.S. came armed 
with a set of rules that blocked any 
chance of a Russian filibuster. Gromyko 
started his attack at the first plenary 
session. Eleven times he marched to the 
podium to oppose adoption of the rules. 
He was supported by Poland’s fiery Stef- 
an Wierblowski and Czechoslovakia’s 
Mrs. Gertruda Sekininova. Suave and un- 
ruffled, Secretary of State Acheson (later 
elected conference president) conducted 
the meetings with consummate skill. 
Gromyko’s wreck - the - conference 
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campaign collapsed in exactly two hours 
and ten minutes. New Zealand’s Sir Carl 
Berendsen called for a vote on an un- 
debatable motion to adopt the rules. The 
conference passed it, 48 to 3, and Gro- 
myko was through for the week. He made 
other attempts, but like a fly on sticky 
paper, every time he buzzed he became 
more deeply involved. 

Solution. One great contribution of 
the San Francisco conference was that, 
at long last, it produced an effective for- 
mula for making peace despite all that 
Russia could do to prevent it. In Wash- 
ington this week, Secretary Acheson, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison and French Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman will confer on the possi- 
bility of applying that formula to bring 
West Germany and Austria over the 
hurdle of Russian obstruction and inte 
the family of nations. There also is talk 
of revising the Italian Treaty of 1946, 
which Russia signed, to give Italy a 





Kickoff. The President speaks 
at U.N. Charter birthplace. 
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larger army and a greater role in Euro- 
pean defense. 

Russia, of course, won't take its 
licking at San Francisco without retali- 
ation. 

The big question is: How will the 
Kremlin strike back? The answer might 
be a mammoth new assault in Korea. Or 
the Russians might try a new diplomatic 
offensive to exploit the absence of China 
and India from the conference and drive 
a new wedge between those countries 
and the West. 

Pulled Punches. Gromyko’s fail- 
ure to put up a fiercer fight at San 
Francisco puzzled many. Actually he was 
under orders to play for Russia the role 
of an innocent victim crushed by a steam- 
roller. This was supposed to impress In- 
dia’s Nehru, persuade him to call an all- 
Asiatic peace conference to make a sep- 
arate agreement with Japan in a bid to 
undo some of the gain the U.S. made at 
San Francisco. 





Wide World 
Jokers. Dulles, using a map to support his arguments, shows 
flaws in “amendments” Russia tried to put over. 


Acme 


Caught off guard. Armstrong offers Gromyko map of Impasse. Poland’s Wierblowski (r.) 
Soviet slave labor camps. (SEE: Red) 


Red-faced Red 


O.K. (Orland Kay) Armstrong, Re- 
publican Congressman from President 
Truman’s home state, went to San Fran- 
cisco last week as a private citizen. Be- 
fore he left he compiled a list of ques- 
tions to ask the Russians. 

“Tf,” Armstrong said, “Gromyko and 
company start any long-winded propa- 
ganda talks, I will gladly take them on. 
Since I have seven questions I can go on 
for a full week, one question a day, with 
time out for church on Sunday.” Sample: 
“You Soviet delegates traveled the whole 
breadth of our country to get here, free 
to see anything or talk to anyone you 
wanted to, without any secret police fol- 
lowing or harassing you. Will you let my 
wife and me do that when we travel in 
Russia (as we hope to) this fall?” 

No Takers. Before he confronted 
Gromyko, Armstrong picked up more am- 





Wide World 


balks at yielding lectern. 





Wide World 
It’s all over. Japan’s Yoshida shakes hands with Acheson 
after signing of the treaty. (SEE: Victory) 


PATHFINDER 








munition: a copy of a map showing the 
location of 175 Russian  slave-labor es 
camps. The map, 16 by 21 inches, was Ff Acquire 
put out by the American Federation of | now Red China 
Labor’s Free Trade Union Committee, | ee 
which offers a $1,000 reward for evidence 
that its information is false. 

Armstrong sought out Gromyko on 
the conference floor, shook hands, asked 
him if he would like to see a map of 
Russia. The Kremlin’s chief delegate said 
he would be delighted. Armstrong un- 
folded the map, passed it over, saying: 
“This shows the location of every slave- 
labor camp in the Soviet Union.” pi 

Caught off guard, Gromyko stiffened, = POPULATION 
passed the map back to Armstrong witha [= 3 
curt: “No comment.” The Missouri Con- : ll sha 
gressman made another try. This time 04 milion 148 million 
Gromyko handed the map to an aide, 











said something in Russian. The aide Acquired 1905 LAND AREA asoeastenapnenacaseentecnnanateitons 
tossed the map into the aisle. now Red China EER OER EO | 

At Gromyko’s farewell news confer- [% Bas 371,712 sq. km. 2,015,122 sq. km. 
ence, PATHFINDER’s M. K. Wisehart asked f=: Acquired 1910 


about the map. His question: “My un- —:: now part of Korea 
derstanding is it showed 175 camps. Is_ — 
this correct or an understatement?” Gro- 
myko’s evasive answer: “It would be in- 
teresting to know what American cor- 
poration was the author of this map.” 


JAPANESE EMPIRE 
BEFORE WORLD WAR Il 





Acquired 1879: 1876 
proposed U.N. Trust 


Acquired 1895 
now occupied Chiang Kai-shek 


Build-up in Korea 


The busiest men in Korea for the 
last month and a half have been the 
Eighth Army G-2 (Intelligence) officers. 
While most of the fighting men rested Sin Neneaie CAROLINE IS. 
during the peace-talk lall, G-2s analyzed 
reports and interrogated prisoners. Their 
mission: to evaluate the Communist 











Pathfinder 

buildup. In Tokyo last week the Far East A m 
commander, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Main points of the Japanese Treaty 
lifted the top secret lid slightly to give 
newsmen a peek at G-2 findings. What Territory. The San Francisco presently sufficient. . . .” The treaty : 
they saw was ominous. treaty gives Japan sovereignty over suggested that countries with claims 

According to Intelligence estimates, only about one seventh of the territory might send raw materials to Japan 
the Reds had 37 divisions of 8,000 men it controlled before the war (see for processing and collect reparations 
each in the line, spearheaded by three map). Japan keeps only the four payment in the form of consumer 
armored divisions. Russian T-34 tanks home islands (Hokkaido, Honshu, Shi- goods and industrial equipment. 
had been seen in considerable numbers koku, Kyushu) and minor adjacent 
on the front, and there were signs the islands. Japan renounces “all right, Security. The treaty recognizes 
Reds have 1,000 Russian-built attack title and claim” to Formosa, Korea, that as a sovereign nation Japan “pos- 
planes available at the Manchurian bor- the Kurile Islands, South Sakhalin  sesses the inherent right of individual 
der. G-2s also reported that 5,000 to 10,- and its former Pacific islands. The lat- or collective self-defense.” The key 
000 East European troops—mostly spe- ter are under U.N. control with the word in that clause is “collective.” It 
cialists—have been sent to Korea to help U.S. proposed as administering au- cleared the way for the separate U.S.- 
the unskilled Chinese fight a mechanized thority for the Bonin and Ryukyu Is- Japan pact. That permits the U.S. to 
war. And every night since the talks be- lands, including Okinawa. The treaty protect Japan by maintaining bases 
gan, tons of supplies and equipment neither approves nor challenges Rus- and forces there until such time as the 
rolled south from Manchuria. sian occupation of the Kuriles and Tokyo government re-arms and is 

Preparations. Gen. James Van |} South Sakhalin. strong enough to defend itself. 
Fleet announced that his Eighth Army 
was not merely sitting back and waiting. Reparations. Unlike Italy, Ja- Ratification. The treaty will be- 
On Aug. 18 four divisions—the Ist pan got off without a bill for war dam- come effective after it has been rati- 
Marine, one South Korean, and the 2nd]. ages. The Philippines and Indonesia, fied by Japan; the U.S., as the occupy- 
and 7th Infantry—advanced on 83,000 the chief sufferers from Japanese ag- ing power; and six (a majority) of 
“Reds dug in along “Bloody Ridge”—a gression, bitterly opposed such leni- the following signers: Australia, Brit- 
series of 3,000-foot heights dominating ency. In signing the San Francisco ain, Canada, Ceylon, France, Indo- 
the east and east-central fronts. After one treaty they reserved the right to put in _nesia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
of the heaviest artillery barrages of the claims for reparations. The treaty Pakistan, the Philippines. Washington 
war—145,850 shells in five days—U.N. “recognized that Japan should pay observers predicted the Senate would 
troops took the ridge and were in better reparations . . . but also recognized ratify the treaty around the first of 
position to fight off a Red offensive. that the resources of Japan are not the year. 


Despite the renewed activity, Ridg- 
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way was still working for an armistice. 
Last Thursday he suggested that both 
sides meet on the outskirts of Kaesong 
and choose a new site for peace talks. 
As the week began, the Reds had not 
given an official reply and Radio Peking 
was still hurling accusations at the U.N. 
There was growing suspicion in Tokyo 
that Kaesong was merely a stall while 
Red China’s boss, Mao Tse-tung, argued 
his case with Stalin for more aid. G-2 re- 
ports indicated Mao succeeded in getting 
some help—but not direct intervention. 


No. 1,000,000 


“GI-X,”’ an unidentified American 
soldier, died in Korean battle one day 
early this month. He was the millionth 
American battle fatality since the first 
Minute Man stopped a British musket 
ball on April 19, 1775. 

The latest Américan casualty break- 
down for Korea shows: killed, 13,707; 
wounded, 57,272; missing, 12,306. 


Carnival of Venice 


Don Carlos Bestegui y Iturbi, dap- 
per, Mexican-born millionaire who has 
lived most of his life in Europe, bought 








Wide World 


Light fantastic. Mrs. Churchill dances 
at Don Carlos’s party. (SEE: Carnival) 


a musty 350-year-old palace on Venice’s 
Grand Canal for $500,000 two years ago. 
He spent more than $6 million to mod- 
ernize and redecorate it. Last week to 
show off what (barring Marshall Plan 
projects) is one of postwar Italy’s costli- 


OVERSEAS WIT 


It seems to be harder to get out 
of a country with a few hundred cigar- 
ettes and a couple of pounds of bacon 
than it is with atomic secrets. 

—Dublin Opinion, Ireland. 


Visiting a schoolroom, the Presi- 
dent of Poland pointed to a picture on 
the wall and asked who it was. “Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky,” answered one of 
the pupils. “The teacher told us.” 

“Fine,” said the president. “And 
what does he have on his uniform?” he 
asked, pointing to rows of medals. 

“I don’t know,” answered the boy, 
“the teacher didn’t tell us that.” 

“Does anyone know?” 

Pretty soon a little boy in the rear 
took a guess: “Watches?” 

—Syrena, 
Polish paper published in France. 


A university professor has de- 
rived the word “idiot” from a Greek 
term meaning “men who never held pub- 
lic office.” How times have changed! 

—Hoy, Mexico City. 


In Poland during the Month of 
Soviet Friendship, there were signs ev- 
erywhere proclaiming: 30 Days of 
Soviet-Polish Friendship. Under them 
Poles wrote: “But not one day more!” 

—Wiadomoscia Polskie, 

Polish paper published in France. 
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In Leipzig, where one third of 
all street names have been changed 
since the Russian occupation, trolley 
conductors are required to call out both 
old and new names to make it easier for 
visitors to find their way. The other day 
the conductor of a car passing through 





Second phase 


est undertakings, he shelled out another 
$200,000 for a lavish housewarming. 

Don Carlos sent 3,000 invitations to 
royalty, notables and fellow millionaires. 
Winston Churchill, vacationing in Venice, 
declined with thanks, but Mrs. Churchill 
put in a brief appearance. In a city where 
unemployment is high and communism 
strong, government officials played it 
smart and stayed away. 

Ostentatious Display. In all 600 
merrymakers showed up. They included 
the Aga Khan, one of the few present 
who was richer than Don Carlos; a Holly- 
wood contingent; and dime-store heiress 
Barbara Hutton, who wore a $15,000 cos- 
tume and was quoted as saying of her 
host: “I wish I had his money.” 

Don Carlos and his guests danced, 
drank gallons of champagne, Scotch and 
vodka, and consumed caviar, paté de foie 
gras, ham, fowl, salads and pastries ar- 
ranged on four 24-foot-long buffet tables. 

In his hour of glory Don Carlos 
didn’t forget the poor. He invited them 
to come and see the sport, set up a 
greased pole, put at the top as prizes 
some salami, two bottles of wine, two 
slabs of dried fish. At the height of the 
party he appeared on a balcony in 18th 
Century attire to wave to the crowd. Some 
cheered, more hissed, a few shouted: 
“Duce, Duce.” Don Carlos went right 
back to his guests, the last of whom re- 
mained until the sun was up. 





the center of the city made the required 
announcement: “Karl Marx Square, for- 
merly Augustus Square.” 

A passenger, about to alight, 
shouted back, “Auf wiedersehen, for- 
merly Heil Hitler!” 


—Der Spiegel, Germany. 


An American arriving at the St. 
Lazare station in Paris asked a clerk 
where he could find the American Quar- 
ter. The clerk thought it over, then re- 
plied: “If you want to know, it’s the first 
five rows of the Folies-Bergére.” 

—Le Canard Enchdiné, France. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

The people of the wretched satel- 
lite countries can well understand why 
their leaders are always getting sick. 
What they can’t understand is why they 
go to Russia, of all places, to get well. 


At the finish line of a recent 
bicycle race from Prague to Warsaw 
stood a dejected little Polish boy. He 
watched carefully as the contestants 
whipped by, and after the last one had 
crossed the line he started to cry. A 
passer-by stopped to ask him what the 
trouble was. 

“I hoped there would be Russians 
in the race,” sobbed the boy. “I came 
to get my bike back.” 


In Sofia, an artist was arrested 
and taken to jail. The charge: painting 
a miniature of Stalin. 





PATHFINDER 





International 


Red soldiers. Shifting them from front to front is a nightmare. (SEE: Bluff) 


The Kremlin’s colossal bluff 


A British writer analyzes Russia’s weaknesses 


When Lt. Col. Edward Crankshaw, 
journalist and novelist, arrived in Mos- 
cow in 1941 as a member of the British 
military mission, he gave himself a tough 
assignment: to find out why the Russians 
put up with their miserable existence. 

He learned the language and at ev- 
ery chance took trips around the country 
to meet the people. His conclusion—not 
always accepted by other students of 
Russia—was that the Russian wanted ab- 
solute freedom, but, failing to get it, sub- 
mitted willingly to dictatorship. 

Returning to London in 1943, Crank- 
shaw was amazed at the way war-weary 
Britons were hero-worshiping the Rus- 
sians. To tell the true story he wrote a 
book, Russia and Britain. In 1947 he 
went back to Russia to cover the ill-fated 
Moscow eonference of foreign ministers 
for the London Observer. The following 
year he brought out another book, Russia 
and the Russians. In it he advised the 
West to draw a line and not let the Rus- 
sians step over it. 

Today, as dean of the Observer’s 
diplomatic staff, he is one of Britain’s 
best-informed Russian experts. Last 
month, still striving to paint an accurate 
picture, he had more advice for the West 
in a third book on Russia: Cracks in the 
Kremlin Wall (Viking: $3.50). 

Frightened Foes. Bald, unanalyzed 
statistics, says Crankshaw, have hypno- 
tized Russia’s Cold War opponents into 
the belief that the Soviet Union is the 
greatest power in the world. Russia’s 200 
million population, its thousands of square 
miles of fertile land, tremendous natural 
resources, huge standing army, ruthless 
government and highly organized inter- 
national fifth column have “reduced us 
to a state of hysteria.” 

Eager to dispel the trance, Crank- 
shaw suggests a calm look at the facts 
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“from the other side of the hill.” With 
all its great population and natural re- 
sources, Russia’s 1950 production goals 
are not frightening when compared to 
combined British-U.S. figures. In coal 
Britain and the United States outpro- 
duced Russia 900 million to 250 million 
tons; in steel 105 to 25 million tons; in 
oil, 250 to 35 million tons. 

Russia’s 1950 crops barely exceeded 
her 1940 output and still were not up to 
the 1928 level. It had only 600,000 trac- 
tors in the fields compared with more 
than 3.2 million for Britain and the U.S. 
Russia, Crankshaw says, needs its 4-to-l 
edge in manpower just to keep up with 
British production. It will be decades 
before it can catch the U.S. 

Too Thin? As for armed might, 
Crankshaw says even if Russia has 175 
divisions on a war footing—which he 
doubts—they are small (10,000 men) 
and, therefore, equivalent to about 90 
Western divisions. Furthermore, he says, 
they are scattered over six commands in 
Russia from Minsk to Vladivostok, with 
two in Germany and Austria. These dis- 
tances give Red commanders logistical 
nightmares when they think of shifting 
divisions from one front to another. 

Crankshaw thinks only a third of the 
Red Army could be used in a blitz at- 
tack to roll across Europe, and points 
out that in the last war, “Soviet generals 
were reluctant to mount an attack until 
they were assured of a local superiority 
of six to one.” 

Most important, behind Russia’s 
creaky economy and cumbersome army is 
a deteriorating Communist Party—and 
behind it a tired population that is fed 
up with Stalin. On such a shaky founda- 
tion, there is little chance, Crankshaw 
concludes, that Stalin is planning an all- 
out aggressive war. 


THE WORLD AND US 





Coming and going 


Congress has put pressure on 
our European allies in two ways. 
It has cut down, by more than a 
billion dollars, the appropriation 
for military and economic aid un- 
der the Mutual Security Program. 
Simultaneously, this Congress has 
passed legislation designed to force 
Western Europe to reduce its trade 
with Soviet satellites. 


* + 


Either of these measures, 
taken separately, is defensible. As 
the American taxpayer faces up 
to ever-higher levies, he demands 
that outlays for foreign aid be 
limited to necessities. And, as the 
Korean War drags into its second 
autumn, it is also natural to de- 
mand that our allies cease furnish- 
ing Communist countries with prod- 
ucts that can make the task of our 
soldiers even more dangerous. 

Nevertheless, the picture is not 
so simple as it appears at a glance. 
For centuries Western Europe has 
obtained much of its grain, coal, 
timber and other primary needs 
from countries which are now un- 
der Russian domination. 

Britain, France and Western 
Germany must continue to obtain 
grain, coal and timber in order to 
live. They get adequate supplies 
by trading manufactured goods to 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Russia itself. Most of 
those products are potential weap- 
ons—whether they be _ tractors 
which can pull cannon or machine 
tools that can make shells. 


* * & 
If the East-West trade of Eu- 


rope comes to a _ standstill, the 
Western Europeans must get the 
raw materials they need from the 
New World, or do without. The lat- 
ter course means that their stand- 
ard of living falls even lower. To 
get the materials from America 
they must have dollars. But dollars 
for Western Europe is what Con- 
gress is cutting down on now. 

To the statesmen of Western 
Europe it seems that we are trying 
to block their traditional trade 
routes, without offering them any 
alternative means of livelihood. 
“You cannot,” they say, “have it 
both coming and going.” 
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A new prize for Chicago bandits 


Scarcity of nickel pushes prices out of sight 


Three armed men walked into 
the Mackie Lovejoy Manufacturing Co. 
plant in Chicago one evening last fort- 
night, forced two employes to lie on the 
floor at gunpoint, and hauled away a 
heavy load of gray metal bars to a wait- 
ing truck. The gunmen escaped with a 
strange loot: 1,100 pounds of nickel. 

The holdup was one of 29 such rob- 
beries in the Chicago area during the 
past year. A total of 40,000 pounds of 
nickel has been stolen, worth about $50,- 
000 on the normal market but about 
$250,000 by present “gray market” prices. 
Reason for the metal’s astronomically in- 
creased value: defense orders, which have 
all but wiped out the civilian supply. 

Tanks to Toasters. Nickel gives 
armour plate its toughness and stainless 


steel its resistance to corrosion. It is 
basic to military equipment and essential 
to the food, chemical, and petroleum in- 
dustries, among others. Yet one deposit of 
nickel ore—36 miles long, 26 miles wide 
—in Sudbury, Ontario, produces 80% of 
the world’s supply. The U.S. has no 
economical nickel deposits, produces less 
than 1,000 tons a year as a by-product of 
copper refining. 

Nickel occurs in three types of ores. 
Most important are the nickel-copper de- 
posits at Sudbury, and at Petsamo, Fin- 
land—Russia’s chief source. Together, 
they turn out about 95% of the world’s 
production (158,700 tons in 1950). In 
New Caledonia the metal comes from 
nickel silicate ore—about 7,000 tons last 
year. The third type, nickel-bearing iron 
ore, yielded the U.S. about 32,500 tons 
from Cuba during World War II. 

Forgotten Ceiling. By last week a 
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Senate subcommittee had finished its 
probe of the nickel gray market. It re- 
vealed that the metal is so scarce for 
civilian demands that even the huge Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. had been forced to 
buy 10,000 pounds at $4.50 per pound— 
about eight times the OPS ceiling price. 

The National Production Authority, 
attempting to stretch supplies, has for- 
bidden the use of nickel in 380 items. 
Canadian firms are expanding produc- 
tion and seeking new deposits. The Cuban 
workings, which fell idle after the war 
because of high costs, are being rushed 
back into production and may boost the 
present supply by 10%. Still, as one NPA 
official comments grimly: “The situation 
is tight and always will be while we’re 
in this rearmament program.” 





a s . 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 


Atomic cornfield. Radiation may save years for plant breeders. (SEE: Plant) 


New plant knowledge 


from ‘hot’ corn 


To the fast-growing list of atomic 
energy’s functions has been added a new 
use: the peaceful and undramatic pur- 
suit of plant breeding. 

Geneticists hope to find a substitute 
for the laborious “crossing” and “back- 
crossing” system of developing new 
strains in crops. Last fortnight before 
1,200 members of the American Society 
of Agronomy at State College, Pa., an 
Atomic Energy Commission scientist de- 
scribed a promising short cut. 

Biologist W. Ralph Singleton of the 
AEC’s Brookhaven National Laboratory 
near Upton, N.Y., outlined experiments 
with gamma rays—similar to X-rays but 





more penetrating—on corn that had been 
planted in rings around a source of 
radiation. 

This source was a block of metallic 
cobalt, weighing less than two ounces, 
“saturated” with neutrons in an atomic 
pile. Enclosed in a steel pipe, it pours 
out its silent, invisible and deadly bar- 
rage 24 hours a day over the cornfield. 
Dr. Singleton and his colleagues ap- 
proach their crop cautiously, first “turn 
off” the radiation by sinking the cobalt 
into an underground lead vault. 

Death Circle. Corn within three 
meters—slightly over three yards—of the 
“hot” steel pipe, exposed to as much as 
700 roentgens (units of radiation) per 
day, dies. At the four-meter circle it sur- 
vives, but growth is stunted. From five to 
35 meters away, the corn is fairly normal, 
although altered somewhat in its genes— 
the characteristic-determining factor in 
plant and animal life. 

To change these genes and produce 
desirable characteristics—shorter stalks, 
disease resistance, greater yield, for ex- 
ample—might take as long as ten years 
by traditional methods; similar results 
may be achieved in two or three years 
through radiation, Dr. Singleton says. 

The dark-haired scientist is as care- 
ful with his predictions as he is in ap- 
proaching his hot cornfield. This new 
application of atomic energy, he says, 
“is not going to solve all the problems of 
plant breeders; however, it is a new tool 
that can be used effectively.” 


The big wiggle 


Residents of Albuquerque, N.M., 
sat back warily this week, not quite con- 
vinced the invasion was over. 

For several weeks the city in the 
Rio Grande Valley had been the target 
of hordes of white-line sphinx caterpil- 
lars. Apparently they were driven from 
surrounding mesas by drought which 
killed the weeds on which they fed. To 
the west, a 36-square-mile army of cater- 
pillars crawled toward Albuquerque at 
about 400 yards a day; another covering 
six square miles, advanced from the east. 

Victory? The city marshaled its 
DDT defenses and the advance slowed. 
County Extension Agent Joe E. Cole 
issued a premature communique: “The 
invasion is over. The caterpillars have 
dug into the ground six inches or more 
and they will stay there.” The following 
day motorists squashed through 11 miles 
of caterpillars, on the move again across 
State Highway 45. 

By last week the invasion from the 
east had vanished and the attack from 
the west had slowed to a halt. After 
stripping the area of Russian thistle and 
munching thousands of dollars worth of 
garden crops the invaders were following 
nature’s inexplicable timetable, entering 
the pupa, or cocoon, stage. On schedule 
for Albuquerque next spring (barring a 
cold winter) : an airborne assault by mil- 
lions of white-line sphinx moths. 
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AT THE START... THROUGH TRAFFIC... AND UP THE HILLS 





call 


Volatane Control 


adds extra drive in every way | 





Sky Chief puts fresh snap in your starts... and 

you'll ease through traffic and up the hills with a feeling 
of brand new surging power. Sky Chief packs punch. 
And that’s because it has Volatane Control 


“ 


(volatility and octane are scientifically balanced). 
Start feeling the difference now. Fill up with Sky Chief 
at your Texaco Dealer—the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE~ 
every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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A new ‘golden era’ in U.S. tennis? 
Powerful young team shoots for the Davis Cup 


When the last resonant thock of 
ball meeting racket died away at the 
hushed Forest Hills, N.Y., stadium last 
week, an Australian had made a clean 
sweep, beating three American opponents 
to capture the U.S. national tennis cham- 
pionship. 

Handsome, blond Frank Sedgman’s 
victory against America’s best immedi- 
ately rekindled an old controversy: How 
good is. the present crop of American 
court stars compared with the 1920-1940 
“golden era”? This was a period in 
which the legendary Big Bill Tilden won 
seven American amateur titles, three 
more at Wimbledon, and 13 straight vic- 
tories in Davis Cup play; an age in 
which the names of Johnston, Vines, 
Richards and Budge made headlines. 

Tennis followers who claim today’s 
top American players don’t rate with the 
big names of the past overlook two sig- 
nificant points: History always tends to 
magnify its heroes, and the big volume 
of current tennis talent keeps attention 
from focusing on one standout player. 

At Forest Hills former net star 
Frank Shields—now nonplaying captain 
of the U.S. Davis Cup team—took issue 
with the critics: “The guys of my gen- 
eration didn’t have such a well-rounded 
game. I’m a good example. I had a big 
serve and a big forehand, and no back- 
hand at all. But I hung around the big 
time for a decade or so. Now we've got 
more clubs and more players. Look at 


the huge field we have here for the na-° 


tionals: 102 players, and darned good 
ones.* No, I'd say today’s game was 
faster and better than ever before.” 

The Lineup. Supporting Shields’ 
argument are the six men on his team— 
characterized by youth, aggressiveness 
and power—who will try to regain the 
Davis Cup from Australia in December: 

e @ Husky, nervous Dick Savitt, who 
won the Australian national title by beat- 
ing Sedgman last winter, lost out at For- 
est Hills because of an injured leg. At 
24, Savitt is perhaps the leading example 
of the typical American “big game.” 
Master of the high-velocity serve, Savitt’s 
size (6 ft. 3 in., 185 lbs.) slows him 
down, but he is decisive at the net. 

@ @ Powerful Tony Trabert, 21, 
whose even-tempered, all-stroke game in- 
cludes a deft volley, fine service and 
good tactical sense. He carried his match 
with Sedgman to five sets; says Shields, 
“Tony knows how to take him next time.” 

@ e Quiet, competent Vic Seixas, 
who was finalist against Sedgman last 
week. No powerhouse, the 28-year-old 
Seixas nevertheless has a “sharp” stroke 


*Among them: Maurcen Canpelte, 16, who 
last week defeated Shirley Fry to come the 
youngest women’s titleholder. 
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national tennis 
champ is an Australian. (SEE: Tennis) 


Sedgman. The U.S. 


and can win seemingly hopeless games. 

ee Taciturn, sometimes _ erratic 
Budge Patty, 28, who was Wimbledon 
champion in 1950 and has one of the 
finest volleys in the game. 

e@ @ National junior champion Ham- 
ilton Richardson, who, at 18, has beaten 
many of the country’s best. 

e @ Steady, precise veteran Billy 
Talbert, 32, oldest of the squad, who has 
weathered two Davis Cup challenge 
rounds and rates superb in doubles play. 

For tennis-wise spectators, Sedg- 
man’s victory in the U.S. national cham- 
pionships (first ever won by an Austra- 
lian) didn’t reduce the stature of today’s 





court stars at all. It merely proved what 
they knew all along: Even the _ best 
player, “off” his game, can be beaten by 
one who is “on” it. 


For 25% you’re 
Casey at the bat 


Seattered sparsely along highways 
from coast to coast last week was the 
latest in the long line of gadgets offered 
to the public as a test of its athletic 
prowess. A baseball batting range, it 
features a mechanical pitcher and a 
batting cage in which to step up and 
(for 25¢) take your cut at the ball. 

The new contrivance, dubbed “Over- 
hand Joe,” seemed likely to become to 
the baseball bug what the public driving 
range is to the golf addict. 

Designed in Baltimore two years ago 
to spare high-priced major league pitch- 
ing arms during batting practice, “Over- 
hand Joe” is a square spring-and-motor 
contrivance that can hurl a straight ball 
40 to 100 mph (Bob Feller’s record: 98- 
plus mph). It is slowed to a comparative- 
ly safe 55 mph for Joe’s patrons. 

Hopeful Heavy Hitters. Some 25 
batting ranges, using 200 Joes, are now 
in operation. They draw more adults 
than children, just as many lawyers as 
truck drivers. Explains “Mac” Harris, 
operator of a range near Washington. 
D.C.: “Everybody secretly thinks he could 
be another Ted Williams with just a little 
practice.” Few live up to their own ex- 
pectations; seldom is the rubber covered 
cork ball hit more than 250 feet. Range 
operators carry public liability insurance 
to cover their customers. 

Baltimore co-inventor Thomas R. 
Foster predicts that 600 of his pitching 
machines will be in use by the general 
public next spring, sees a steady increase 
in popularity thereafter. His reason for 
comfortable optimism: “If baseball ever 
ceases to become a national pastime we 
might as well haul down the flag.” 





Pathfinder 


Overhand Joe. A spring, a motor and only a few bad pitches. (SEE: For 25¢) 
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Remington Rand, Inc. 
Electric Shaver Division 
Main Street 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. March 14, 1951 


















Gentlemen: 





We have recently completed «a time study in order 
to ascertain whether it is possible to obtain a 
satisfactory shave with your new Remington 60 
Electric Shaver in sixty seconds or less. For this 
purpose, over fifty members of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc. used the shaver for athree 
week period. 


Over fifty individuals found that it was possible to 
obtain a satisfactory and presentable shave in less 
than sixty seconds. The grand average time per 
shave for the entire test period was 54 seconds. 





The results of the test appear in our Report of 
Test No, 29213. 


Very truly yours, 


UNITED STAT G COMPANY, INC. 





. M. Block 
Vice President 


CERTIFIED PROOF! 52 men in the 


laboratories of the U.S. Testing Co. participated 
in the time-tests. Over a 10-day period the group 
averaged less than sixty seconds per shave! 
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For the First Time in 
Shaving History — 


...men now shave in sixty seconds. 
It’s amazing, but true—certified time- 
tests in the famous laboratories of 
the U.S. Testing Company prove it! 
The speed and fast cutting action of 
the new Remington 60 are made 
possible by 132 Diamond-Honed 
Cutting Blades performing more 
than sixteen million whisker-cutting 
operations per minute. Combine 
speed, revolutionary new design, fin- 
gertip control, with shaving heads 
mounted on the famous Remington 
Contour principle, and you have the 
finest shaving instrument of all time! 
You get a close, smooth, fast shave 









with no scrubbing, no pressing — you 


avoid all preliminary mess and fuss 
—you let the shaving heads of the 
new Remington 60 do all the work. 
Try it, without obligation, on your 
own whiskers —at all fine stores in 
the U.S.and Canada or any of our 112 
Nationwide Shaver Headquarters. 





LONGER SHAVING HEADS. The Remington 60 


has from 3 to 9 times more Diamond- 
Honed Cutting Blades than other makes. 


A ProoucT Of Meweingfog., Wicasd. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 





the year. Some will go down. 

DESPITE WHITE HOUSE ASSERTIONS that the cost of living will soon climb as much 
as 8% more, many signs say this won't happen until next spring at the 
earliest. Consumers still aren't buying like they did last year, and 
defense is slow in taking up the slack. Some raw material prices are 
lower, including cotton and wool. 

FOOD IS LIKELY to be plentiful and somewhat lower-priced this fall, thanks to a 
big hog crop which will act as a lever on the market. Fuel costs may 
rise a little. So may autos. But rugs, TV sets and many appliances 
won't cost as much as last fall. TV set producers are already making 
permanent some of the big reductions their dealers offered this year. 





These chemical companies say their products——dynel, Dacron, Orlon and 
others——don't compete with wool. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., for 
example, claims its dynel actually helps wool's sales. Wool blended 
with dynel holds creases better and keeps a springiness in rain. 
political influence to cripple a defense program which sought to ex- 
pand annual synthetics output from 4 million to 225 million pounds. 
Defense officials made the mistake of calling it a "wool substitute" 
program, making wool men see red. 

agai tools from Italy—-seems to have dried up. NPA officials say the 
whole idea was mostly a pipe dream of a New York importer who wanted 
to make the U.S. Government a "Sales agent for Italian tools." One 
reason why it wasn't practical despite tempting Italian prices: 
Italy, to make the tools, would have to import a lot of tool-making 
equipment from the U.S. 
the U.S. may have to pinch a little this winter to furnish certain 
Oils to Western Europe, once Iran's best customer. 

IRONICALLY, THE NATIONALIZATION of Iranian ,.oil has intensified U.S. efforts to 
get more oil from Mexico, which nationalized American-—owned wells in 
1938. First, Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman flew to Mexico City 
for talks on "development." Then Sinclair Oil Corp.'s chief geologist 
appeared in the Mexican capital-——a tip-off that his company, which 
had its fingers burned once in Mexico, is thinking of trying again. 
scientific and welfare causes. Under corporate income and excess 
profits tax laws, business can often make such "investments in good 
will" for relatively small amounts. The law allows tax deductions of 
up to 5% of net earnings for money thus spent. 

THIS IS NOTHING NEW, but it took economists Beardsley Ruml and Theodore Geiger 
to point out that advantages under this rule are growing steadily 
with tax rates and corporate income increases. In 1939, if manage- 
ment donated $5 to a worthy enterprise, it was lucky to get $1 in tax 
benefits. Now, if it gives $5 to its pet charity, as much as $3.75 
won't cost stockholders anything because of the 5% privileges. 

GEIGER PREDICTS EVEN GREATER benefits under the new tax law. And he sees evi- 
dence of mounting business interest in the 300 to 500 requests for 
more information which he and Ruml have received daily since their 
Aug. 14 press conference suggesting the program. Many companies have 
come to realize it is a wonderful chance for business to do good 
along the lines of Sears—Roebuck's 100-scholarships-—a-year program 
or Bulova's watch-making school for paraplegics. 
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Cutting the industrial A-bomb risk 


Seattle’s plan is dispersal, not disorganization 


Again and again in the past few 
weeks, Presley Lancaster had to reply to 


angry Chamber of Commerce managers, 


calling Washington to express their com- 
plete disapproval of “this bureaucratic 
plan to move industry out of our city into 
some cow pasture hundreds of miles from 
nowhere.” 

Patiently, National Security Re- 
sources Board official Lancaster has ex- 
plained that President Truman, in re- 
quiring dispersal of new plants before 
granting defense tax benefits, had not 
sought to break up existing cities or to 
thwart their growth. 

He merely sought, said Lancaster. 
to locate new plants in the outskirts of 
cities, and not in congested areas which 
are vulnerable to atomic attack. A plant 
only 10 to 20 miles from a congested 
area could be considered reasonably safe. 
Location in the shadow of a hill lessened 
the risk, too. 

“All we’re trying to do,” he said, “‘is 
to get industry thinking more in terms of 
the atomic bomb when plans for new 
plants are made.” 

By and for Business. The plan is 
no bureaucratic conception. Seattle’s 
industry-conscious Chamber of Commerce 
developed it. Defense officials in Wash- 
ington liked it so well that they brought 


Lancaster and his C. of C. boss, Allen 
Peyser, to the capital to spread the doc- 
trine nationally. 

After the Boeing Airplane Co. de- 
cided to build its new B-47 bomber in 
Wichita, Kan., instead of Seattle because 
of the A-bomb threat, the coastal city be- 
gan thinking seriously about making it- 
self less vulnerable. A special Chamber 
of Commerce Industrial Mobilization 
Committee surveyed resources in and 
around Seattle, hit upon many sites (see 
chart) which had the electric power, 
transportation facilities and other advan- 
tages new industry would seek. All of 
those sites were located outside the im- 
mediate A-bomb danger area. Seattle 
merchants would gain business under this 
plan, not lose it. 

Such a plan—or similar ones being 
worked out by Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other cities—might not provide defense 
against some H-bomb of the future. “But 
if you begin thinking about what may 
come in 1955 or ten years later,” Lan- 
caster insists, “you're going to end up 
doing nothing. At least our program is 
practical in the light of A-bombs now 
built or abuilding.” 

“There have been a lot of miscon- 
ceptions about this program,” he added. 
“Especially I want to emphasize that it 


Auburn 
200 acres 
25 miles— 35 minutes 





Pathfinder, Harold Aerial Survey 


Safer sites. Within a few miles of the downtown area, Seattle picks spots for new 
factories. Most already have power, light, gas and water, (SEE: A-bomb) 
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All-Year Club 
So. California. Both Pacific and moon 
perform on schedule. (SEE: Resort) 


is not the program Congress recently 
voted down, which would have encour- 
aged a shift of industry to underdevel- 
oped areas. That’s a lot different from a 
shift to the suburbs.” 


From winter resort 
to year-round mecca 


The angry Los Angeles hotel owner 
stormed into the office of a newspaper 
publisher. The newspaper page in his 
hand listed Southern California hetels ac- 
cused of profiteering on tourists. 

“What would you do,” he demanded, 
“if customers flocked in on you for two 
months of the year and then left you flat 
the other ten?” 

“That’s easy,” answered the pub- 
lisher calmly. “I'd get more customers 
for the other ten.” 

This word battle in 1921 resulted 
in the founding of the All-Year Club of 
Southern California, Ltd., a national tour- 
ist advertising organization. Last week 
executive officers of the club began to 
plan its 30th anniversary, scheduled to 
start next May. The celebration will 
probably be an even more intensive cam- 
paign to present Southern California as 
America’s first-ranking four-season vaca- 
tion land. 

By 20 in 30. In 1921, the tourist 
season ran from Jan. 15 to March 15, 
brought California only $20 million in 
business. Today, All-Year Club spends 
$300,000 a year to publicize such local 
attractions as Catalina fishing and Lake 
Arrowhead golf; the tourist take is $400 
million. Californians modestly expect 
this to double in a few years. 

This summer, tourists descended up- 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN 





In their French blue Wide World 
uniforms trimmed with California attractions. Handprints of 
silver lace and buttons stars at Grauman’s Hollywood theater .. . 


the dashing Natchez 

66 ial 99 Fencibles melted maid- 

A MAN’S HOUSE ens’ hearts. John An- 

thony Quitman, organizer 

and leader of this vol- 

unteer company, won the hand of a wealthy Natchez belle who gossip said 
had rejected fifty other suitors. 


Quitman, a native of New York State, had fulfilled an early ambition to 
live in the South by settling in Natchez where, as a young man, he rose 
rapidly in the legal profession and achieved eminence in politics. Monmouth, 
which has been described as “a man’s house,” had a sturdy, simple style 
of architecture befitting his character. It was acquired by Quitman in 1826, 
having been built a few years earlier. 


Quitman’s interest in military affairs began when he led and personally 
defrayed the expenses of an expedition to assist the Texans in their struggle 
for freedom. During the Mexican War he was appointed major-general in 
‘recognition of his bravery at the battle of Monterey. In the bitter fighting 
that took place before Mexico City was captured, he fastened his red silk 
handkerchief to a rifle and, 
waving it aloft, urged on the 
assault. Next day, with the 
rim of his hat shot away and 
with only one shoe, Quitman 
led his troops into the city. 


In 1849 Quitman was elected 
Governor of Mississippi and 
at his inauguration white- 
gowned women threw flowers 
before him and sang “Hail to 





Acme 


. . and the glittering dragons of China- 
town’s celebrations. (SEE: Resort) 


on the area in unprecedented numbers. 
The All-Year Club, the Auto Club of 
Southern California and Shell Oil Co.’s 





the Chief.” He was beginning his second term as Congressman when his touring service counted noses, found that 
health failed and he died at Monmouth in 1858. This lovely dwelling which es poage ee yg > _ = 
was his home for thirty-two years is still privately owned. ee ee ES. SCS CHOEK- 
y y P y ing stations counted 288,099 autos bring- 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance The club’s managing director, Don 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry Thomas, prefers the solid evidence of sta- 


tistical surveys and charts to mere boost- 


ing. To him, tourism is a business and 

There is a competent Home Ww TH E H OM i} Ww he can recite with assurance the fact that 
representative in your the average tourist spends $244.19 in the 
community to serve your state in winter, $161.58 in the fall, 
ineuvence nnede Susurance Company $119.18 in spring and $84.91 in summer, 


or an average of $152.46. 


ing in more than 1.5 million passengers. 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. Winter visitors spend more because 

FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE they are prosperous company executives, 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds sales chiefs and merchandisers. Lower 
Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company summer spending reflects the leaner 
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purse of the average man who gets twa 
to three weeks’ vacation. 

New Story. Convincing tourists that 
Southern California vacations were fun 
year-round wasn’t easy. “Our old story, 
‘Come to Southern California and enjoy 
the sun in winter’ wouldn’t die.” Thomas 
reflects. “People just couldn’t believe our 
new story: ‘Come in summer and enjoy 
rainless days and sleep under blankets 
on cool nights’.” 

Since 1946, the club has stressed the 
theme that California is the only place 
on the North American continent having 
a climate similar to the Mediterranean 
area’s—dry and subtropical. 

Economic trends have helped the 
club’s campaign. In 1940, only 25% of 
all U.S. wage contracts contained vaca- 
tion agreements. Now the figure is 80%. 
Other influences: 

@ @ People who are able to retire 
naturally seek a comfortable climate. 

e @ There is growing recognition by 
sales and merchandising executives that 
today’s fast pace must be eased by a 
respite in winter as well as in summer. 

ee The bulk of the tourists come 
from states north of the Ohio River and 
just west of the Mississippi—‘states with 
a good summer climate to escape from.” 
They just want to drive to the shore and 
see the moon making a silvery path on 
the Pacific. 

The roster of directors of the All- 
Year Club is a business Who’s Who of 
the area. The president is Walter Braun- 
schweiger, executive vice-president of the 
Bank of America. Its 85 directors are 
business executives. 


Senate slap 


for rubber industry 


It’s news in Washington when a 
conservative Senate subcommittee chides 
a Federal agency for being too soft- 
hearted toward private business. It hap- 
pened last fortnight, however, when the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Armed Forces Committee issued its third 
report on rubber stockpiling. 

The Senate “watchdog” group 
headed by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D.-Texas) accused the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, then led by William 
H. Harrison, of giving the rubber busi- 
ness—and its civilian consumers—an un- 
justified break in April when it relaxed 
controls over new-rubber consumption. 
This was done over the objections of the 
Defense Department’s Munitions Board 
and, the subcommittee thought, imperiled 
the rubber stockpiling program. 

Immediately and indignantly, the 
rubber industry protested the commit- 
tee’s conclusions. Its basic argument: 
The defense stockpile will by December 
contain over a million tons of natural 
rubber. That, based on use in World War 
II (84% synthetic rubber, 16% natural), 
would last through a five years’ war. 

The present synthetic program for 
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Suggedtfone for a ondertul 
Winter Vacation 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


not only is scenically beautiful but 
-can boast of an average normal tem- 
‘perature of 40.9 degrees during 
the winter months. It's a grand place 
to visit. The Union Pacific route 
traverses the beaytiful Columbia 
_ River Gorge for 200 miles before 
entering Portland. 


Uh ited, | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


is the ideal vacation land for winter 
sports enthusiasts. Another exciting 
season opens December 21. Skiing, 
skating ... and swimming in outdoor 
warm water pools are featured 
activities. Evenings are gay with music 
and dancing. This famous resort is 
owned and operated by Union Pacific. 


CALIFORNIA 


with its sun-warmed climate, inviting 
beaches, and so many other attrac- 
tions is the mecca for thousands of 
winter vacationists. 


e . e 
If time permits you can include all 
three... Sun Valley, Pacific North- 
west and California... on one 
glorious “circle” trip. What a 
wonderful vacation that would be! 


; 


Wherever you go and whenever you go—in late fall or 
winter—you'll want to travel in comfort... to rest as you 
ride. The finest of accommodations, service and dining-car 
meals are yours on the smart Streamliners from Chicago: 
“CITY OF PORTLAND”..."“CITY OF LOS ANGELES”..."CITY OF SAN 
FRANCISCO” and, from St. Louis, the “CITY OF ST. LOUIS.” 
Also, from Chicago, the LOS ANGELES LIMITED ... SAN 
FRANCISCO OVERLAND and GOLD COAST. 


All these trains provide Pullman and Coach ac- 
commodations. Ask your ticket or travel agent 
to route you by Union Pacific through the West. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Rm. 467, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a rail trip to the region, or regions, 
checked below. Please send free booklet. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ["] SUN VALLEY [] CALIFORNIA [ ] 


; % 
- UNION 
iinet 
RAILROAD ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE. STATE 
If student state age_______and special material will be sent. 


J 
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Get more than you bargained for- 










Bias-cut shorts 


New! No-bind GIVVIES*. 
Three comfortable styles, 
Colors, whites, stripes. 


*Patented and Sanforized 





Combed T-shirts 


Knit from highly absorbent 
Hanespun cotton yarns. 
Sag resistant. 


the best buy in underwear! 


YY Lh 


Fig Leaf briefs Broadcloth shorts Athletic undershirts Knitted shorts 

Double panel in seat. Fully cut. Sanforized. Fine combed cotton yarn. Gentle athletic support. 
Finest elastic in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Fully cut, highly absorbent. Double-panel seat. Finest 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Trim-fit Swiss rib. elastic waistband. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear ¢ sportswear « children’s sleepers 


USDA 
Kok-saghyz. Russian dandelions might 
insure future U.S. rubber stockpiles. 


re-opening of Government-owned plants 
and use of “extender” processes will push 
synthetic production to a rate nearly 144 
times that of any World War II year. 
Meanwhile, the proportion of natural 
needed is slowly declining (though it still 
outperforms synthetic in truck tires), and 
with it absolute U.S. dependence on Red- 
threatened supply sources in Asia. 

One bugaboo raised by Congressional 
critics is the vulnerability of synthetic 
rubber plants to bombing. Actually, they 
are- more widely dispersed than, for ex- 
ample, the factories which make tanks, 
or even truck and airplane tires. They 
extend from West Virginia and Ohio to 
Texas. If there is any concentration, in- 
dustry spokesmen say, it is in the Gulf 
area—one of the safest from Russian 
bombers. 

Surplus Coming? By last week, the 
committee’s blast had simmered into a 
philosophic discussion of just how much 
rubber we need, and how we should get 
it. Industry agreed that demand for rub- 
ber—natural and synthetic—would in- 
crease steadily with the years. But it saw 
no need for the committee’s more “ag- 
gressive” stockpiling program—calling 
for lighter production of civilian rubber 
goods—at a time when all evidence 
pointed to a world rubber surplus by the 
end of the year. 

Rubber Gardens. Perhaps the 
least controversial part of the report dealt 
with an always exciting, often disap- 
pointing prospect: the possibility of rais- 
ing natural rubber successfully in the 
U.S. The subcommittee strongly urged 
Congress to approve an upcoming $2.3 
million appropriation for more research 
on the waxy, Mexican desert shrub 
guayule and the Russian dandelion 
known as saghyz, the two most promising 
sources of home-grown rubber. A stub- 
born resin-removal problem which has 
plagued guayule experimenters may now 
have been licked, though details are lack- 
ing. And there is growing evidence that 
two dandelion-varieties—kok-saghyz and 
krim-saghyz—could be raised in U.S. 
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farm areas from Vermont to California. 
The subcommittee felt that saghyz grow- 
ing, at least, might well become a per- 
manent profit crop for many U.S. farmers. 

No one suggested that guayule or 
saghyz crops could be grown in time to 
ease the current stockpile squabble 
(guayule takes five years to mature). 
But, if started soon, they might in the 
future fill a major part of the world’s 
growing rubber needs. 


Factory college 


Men competent to fill key positions 
in giant manufacturing corporations were 
hard to find in 1931. And far-sighted 
executives at the Chrysler Corp. knew the 
problem was going to get even tougher. 

So Walter Chrysler, K. T. Keller and 
Fred M. Zeder founded the Chrysler In- 
stitute of Engineering, a technical-man- 
agerial college within a factory. Each 
year the Institute was to select 30 to 60 
of the nation’s most promising engineer- 
ing school graduates. These would then 
get, at Chrysler, a super-special two-year 
graduate course, mostly in automotive en- 
gineering—and be paid while learning. 

Some rival businessmen thought this 
a weird extravagance, but Chrysler went 
right ahead, applied to the State of Mich- 
igan for a university charter. It was 
awarded in 1933 and the Institute began 
giving advanced engineering degrees. 

Likely to Succeed. Graduates 
didn’t have to take jobs with Chrysler, but 
most did. And they began moving up. 

However, the big proof of the 20- 
year experiment came last week, to glad- 
den Keller, only founder still living. 
(Chairman of the Chrysler board, he also 
heads the U.S. guided-missile effort.) 
Chrysler’s huge Dodge Division had a : : S g 
new president, a brilliant, square-jawed You’re always on vacation from tire worries when you drive on safe, 
gs  pegmene ne i = dependable Kelly Tires! Their built-in comfort smooths out the roads... 
mere 40 years old—and it is only 16 years 
since he got his master’s degree with the 


Institute’s third graduating class. real peace of mind. No wonder! Every Kelly is backed by 57 years of 








their built-in toughness eats up the miles . . . their built-in safety gives you 


tire-building “know-how.” Every Kelly is built of the finest materials available today. 
That’s why you can depend on Kelly for quality . . . and on your Kelly Dealer for 
the friendly service that keeps your driving worry-free. See him today! 








Harry Mace for Pathfinder 
“It’s a big black Cadillac. Probably the 


plumber you sent for.” 
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SCIENCE 





Atomic power for U.S. planes 


Can nuclear turbojets be made to work? 


The Air Force last week revealed 
that it, too, had a nuclear ace up its 
sleeve. It announced the award of a con- 
tract to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. for development of an airplane 
powered with an atomic engine. 

The statement touched off guesses 
that spread in fission fashion. One was 
that while an atom-powered plane may 
be years away, enough progress has been 
made on designing the engine to make 
work on a plane to carry it worth while. 
Another was that the award confirmed 
the belief that only a big bomber could 
carry the heavy weight of a nuclear 
power plant. Convair makes the B-36; 
the new plane may be a development of 
its projected cousin, the eight-jet, swept- 
wing B-60. 

Atomic Fuel. In the ordinary turbo- 
jet engine, air flowing from the com- 
pressor is heated by burning fuel. It ex- 
pands, and the blast drives the plane. It 
also turns the turbine which powers the 
compressor. Last year aviation expert Dr. 
Andrew Kalitinsky suggested that the 
terrific heat from exploding atoms in a 
nuclear reactor could substitute for the 
ordinary jet’s burning fuel. The air could 
flow directly through the reactor. Or it 
could be heated by flowing past a shield 
—behind which was fissioning material, 
or hot liquid piped from the reactor. 

General Electric’s gas turbine divi- 


TURBOJET 


sion is already at work on an atom- 
powered plane engine. Presumably the 
new Air Force announcement means that 
technical problems involved in a nuclear 
turbojet—if that’s what the engine is— 
are at least on the way to being licked. 

Unanswered. Those problems—and 
the questions they raise—are legion. Air 
getting its heat directly from fissioning 
material would become a _ radioactive 
stream easily tracked by enemy radar. 
There would have to be shielding for this 
and the crew. 

Has new metals research provided a 
light shielding material that will permit 
putting the reactor in the engine itself? 
Will it be in the fuselage, or in the wing 
between engines—its heat transferred by 
molten metal flowing through pipes to 
the turbojet? 

The problems are tough, says Kali- 
tinsky—but so were the ones which faced 
the first gasoline engine designers. 


The chemists see 
a peaceful future 


For a more-or-less appreciative 
world, chemistry has created a host of 
wonders ranging from plastics and peni- 
cillin to bubble gum and the two-way- 


eo 





Pathfinder—Aviation Week 


Guessing game. Will nuclear engines power the eight-jet B-60? (SEE: Atomic) 
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stretch girdle. Hardly an industry exists 
into which chemical engineering does not 
poke its test tubes. Last week the men 
who wield them gathered in New York 
for the biggest meeting ever held in the 
relatively young life of the most creative 
branch of science. 

The occasion was the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society (see below). It coincided with 
sessions of two world-wide chemical 
bodies, the International Union and In- 
ternational Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. Together they drew 18,000 
chemists and chemical engineers from the 
U.S. and 42 foreign countries. They 
jammed meeting rooms in nine hotels 
and an armory to hear some 1,700 scien- 
tific papers on past accomplishments— 
and speeches of chemistry’s promises for 
the future. 

Better Life. Predicted Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees, Eastman Kodak research chief: 
Drugs may someday be produced which 
will alter heredity and make it possible 
to control personalities; food may be 
grown on the ocean instead of land; 
cheap clothing will come from tropical 
weeds. 

Harvard President James B. Conant: 
With fuels and coal supplies dwindling, 
the world will turn not to atomic power 
but to energy from the sun; fresh water 
from the sea will be a reality by 1985; 
birth control through diet will solve the 
world’s overpopulation problems; and 
a defense-geared Western world will pro- 
duce not atomic war but “. . . in spite 
of grim years ahead . . . a period of 
gradual disarmament and peace.” 


The mystery 
of the dead mice 


The new chemical in the test tube 
seemed to have possibilities as a drug. 
So Dr. Holger Erdtman of the Royal In- 
stitute of Technology in Stockholm sent 
some to a laboratory for tests with mice. 
But small doses killed them. 

By accident, some of the dead ani- 
mals weren’t carried out with the rubbish. 
The research worker who found them 
after several days was surprised that they 
didn’t have the characteristic putrid 
smell. Curious, he put them away on a 
shelf. Two months later they still were 
odorless—mummified and perfectly pre- 
served from attack by decomposing bac- 
teria. 

The chemical was pinosylvin, one of 
a group of newly discovered compounds 
which nature puts into certain kinds of 
trees to protect them against insects, bac- 
teria and funguses. They open up whole 
new fields of chemical promise, Dr. Erdt- 
man told the American Chemical Society. 
Western red cedar, for example, contains 
three substances—called thujaplicins— 
which are excitingly related to chemicals 
currently of special interest in cancer 
and tuberculosis studies. 

Tree “Factory.” These tree chemi- 
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Pathfinder-Acme 
Erdtman. New chemicals from the heart- 
wood of pine trees. (SEE: Mystery) 


cals are found in the heartwood—the 
hard, non-living core. They seem to be 
formed in the outer sap layer, Dr. Erdt- 
man reported, and are deposited in the 
heartwood as it forms from the sapwood. 
“The tree chemical field has hardiy been 
scratched,” he said. “By finding these 
compounds we get ideas for similar com- 
pounds which may be better insecticides 
or pharmaceuticals or preservatives than 
nature’s.” 

Of equal interest to Erdtman: The 
discovery gives botanists a new, more ac- 
curate tool for classifying trees by family 
—based on chemistry instead of such 
things as shape of its leaves. 


The body’s springs 


Discovery of the way 5,000 or more 
atoms hook together in making protein 
molecules—often called the building 
blocks of the body—may help scientists 
uncover some of the mysteries of life. Dr. 
Linus Pauling and Dr. Robert B. Corey, 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
reported to the American Chemical So- 
ciety that X-ray studies provide a clue to 
the atomic structure of some proteins. 
Those that make up hair and muscle, they 
said, are coiled like a spring; those in 
skin and bones are twisted like a three- 
strand cable. 

Among other ACS reports: 

@ @ Body enzymes quickly make 
harmless 85% of the nicotine absorbed 
from smoking, but no single test meas- 
ures all the irritation, announced Dr. 
Paul S. Larson, professor of research 
pharmacology at the Medical College of 
Virginia. 
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...to a Successful Career as a 






U. S. Air Force Officer 


Gone are the days when trail blazing 
pilots flew‘‘by the seat of their pants:’ 
Today, the pilot shares esteem and 
work with the “slide rule boys’ —the 
Aircraft Observer Officers of the U.S. 
Air Force. And in order to apply 
mathematics to practical problems 
of flight, they must be scholastic 
descendents of Archimedes himself. 


The Air Force needs young men for intensive 
training for careers as Aircraft Observer Offi- 
cers. Visit your U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station or nearest Air Force Base, 


ALL ARE MEMBERS 


OF THE FLYING TEAM. ALL 
WEAR THE DISTINGUISHED AIR FORCE 


OBSERVER WINGS 


KEY MAN: On this navigator offi- 
cer’s shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility for the pay off—placing 
the ‘bomb’ precisely on the target. 





SEEING EYE: The radar officer’s 
sights can pierce any weather to 
find enemy aircraft and guide 
his plane directly to the kill. 


In these days of huge planes and 
intricate electronic devices, success 
of the Air Force is depending more 
and more upon the careful selection 
of alert young men. These men 
must have a natural aptitude for 
flying training in the fields of navi- 
gation, bombardment, radar, elec- 
tronics and flight engineering as well. 













OF ss 


AIRBORNE WIZARD: The elec- 
tronic counter-measures officer 
neutralizes enemy radar to 
help planes evade detection. 
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WOMEN 





Top style at reasonable prices 
Jane Derby puts high fashion in ready-made clothes 


For putting simplicity and good 
taste into hundreds of thousands of gar- 
ments. New York designer Jane Derby 
last fortnight received a 1951 Neiman- 
Marcus award. Unlike the bulk of the 
fashion “Oscars” awarded by the Dallas 
department store in the past 14 years, 
Jane Derby’s citation for “well-bred 
clothing” made no mention of daring 
or dramatic innovations. 

As a designer, Mrs. Derby might be 
called a split personality. To socialites 
who can afford $1,100 for a dress (her 
iop price) she is known for the creations 
of Jane Derby Inc., a swank Fifth Avenue 
shop which turns out lavish Southern 
belle evening dresses and expensively 
simple daytime dresses, suits and coats. 

Modest Style. But thousands of 
women all over the U.S. wear Jane Derby 
designs without knowing it. They are the 
ones who buy the three-quarter-million 
suits sent out each year by New York’s 
Handmacher-Vogel, Inc.—Weathervane 
and Suitmaker unlined rayons for $25 
and $30 respectively, handsome Hand- 
machers of fine imported and domestic 
woolens for $55 to $75—plus Handmach- 
er coats for $75 to $100 and all-round 
Sportleigh coats for $50 to $65. All of 
these Mrs. Derby designs anonymously. 
Though they don’t carry her name, they 
do display her distinction. 

Mrs. Derby—who is small, blonde 





and vigorous—knew and wore good 
clothes even as a youngster going to 
private schools in her native Virginia. 
(She still maintains her “real home” in 
Charlottesville, Va.) Before she launched 
herself as a designer, she studied the 
techniques of dressmaking. To learn how 
to select fabrics and draft and cut pat- 
terns she took beginners’ jobs in the 
great Paris workshops. She studied the 
fundamentals of the American fashion 
business by working for big wholesale 
houses in New York. Her first Jane Derby 
collection appeared in 1938 and she be- 
gan designing for Handmacher-Vogel in 
1946. 

Longer Skirts? Because she knows 
the tastes of American women in two 
price brackets, fashion experts consider 
her opinions on clothes invaluable. Con- 
servatively-inclined Mrs. Derby scouts the 
rumor going around that skirts will be 
longer this fall: “American women won't 
accept the longer skirt at this time. They 
have good legs. They like to show them.” 
She makes hemlines 13 or 14 inches from 
the floor. 

To the many worried inquiries. 
“Must my suit skirt be full this fall?” 
she says, “Definitely no. For evening 
dresses skirts as lavishly full as you want 
them. But for suits the easy skirt—not 
too terribly full, not too terribly short.” 

She does, however, use such conceits 





as quilted taffeta petticoats under tweed 
suits. Many of her suits have narrow 
leather belts. And she perks up simple 
flannel dresses with little pastel satin 
dickeys and small. neat collars of real 
leopard. Her oddest material: Swiss silk 
horsehair—made into a billowing ruffle- 
tiered skirt on a white evening dress. 


Jingle bells 


Christmas is closer than you think. 

The Toy Yearbook published annu- 
ally for 13 years by the Toy Guidance 
Council, will come out in full color for 
the first time Oct. 1. giving all the an- 
swers for bewildered aunts and uncles 
and interested parents. 

The book contains 200 photographs 
of outstanding toys selected from the 
5,000 produced this year by American 
manufacturers, giving prices and descrip- 
tions. Each is classified by age suitability, 
vocational education and exercise value. 
It’s offered free at 1,200 TGC member 
stores or by sending 10¢ in stamps to: 
Toy Guidance Council, 1124 Broadway, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Six months ahead 


of the chow line 


Right now Mrs. Helen Cacheris, 
27-year-old Washington, D.C., housewife, 
is working out a complete set of menus 
for March 1952. This forehandedness. 
however, is not for her own household. 
As head of the Menu Planning Branch 


Contrasts. Simplicity for the street . . . romance for evening (center) in Chantilly lace over silk horsehair. (SEE: Style) 
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the sheer pleasure 
4 
having the heater 
automatically in the 
while you're still 


—_—— 
..-plus the complete comfort 
of never having to get up 
to light the heater, adjust 
the burner...or turn it off— 


...plus the luxurious comfort 


of all-over, all—the—time 


warmth-——and a lower fuel bill 


to boot! 


“MIDGET” PILOT—a true pilot, a tiny 
flame, a real fuel saver; burns over 
40 hours on one gallon of oil; only 
Perfection has it! 


“MULTI-HEAT” BURNER—clean-burn- 
ing, quiet, ready for any degree of 
heating from high to low fire; no 


Perfection Stove Company 
7314-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio A 


Specialists in GAS and OIL Heating 
SEPTEMBER 19, 195] 











moving parts to wear out, no rings 
to burn out! 


EFFICIENT RADIATOR—extracts extra 
heat from fuel! 


“FLOOR-FLO” BLOWER —an actual 
blower, not merely a fan; propels 
more warmth into farthest corners! 











Portable and 
Fireplace 
Models, Too! 
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Arvin 


by Velvet Voice Radio 





Lovely to look at~ thrilling in tone 
You can see and hear the diference / 


Also makers of Arvin TV, Electric Housewares, Car Heaters, Metal Furniture and Ironing Tables, 





Pathfinder 


Possible GI pies? Helen Cacheris tests 
dehydrated apples. (SEE: Chow line) 


of the Army Quartermaster Corps, she 
plans three meals a day for Army and 
Air Force personnel in the continental 
United States. 

Her background for this gigantic 
task is a B.S. from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, a year as dietetic interne 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and two years as chief dietician at Provi- 
dence Hospital in Washington. 

In her present job Mrs. Cacheris 
must always be six months ahead. Last 
June, when other women were concerned 
with iced tea and cold salads, Mrs. Cach- 
eris was doping out the Army’s Christ- 
mas dinner. By the first of this month 
every mess hall in the country already 
had the holiday menu. A monthly Master 
Menu book is sent to all Army and Air 
Force stations four months in advance. 

Civilian Berries. Mrs. Cacheris is 
limited in her planning by cost, season 
and availability. For instance, if she were 
to serve berry pie six times a year she'd 
be taking more than a fair share of 
canned berries—thus upsetting civilian 
economy. 

Much attention is given to “accept- 
ability.” GI food preferences are being 
gauged by a scientific survey which will 
eventually cover 400 foods, each tested 
on 6,000 men. With 150 foods tested thus 
far, banana cream pie leads in the des- 
serts with apricot pie a close runnerup. 
Apple pie, not yet tested, is expected to 
take the lead, however. Violent dislikes 
among desserts are rice pudding and 
raisin pie. Sliced tomatoes come first 
among vegetable favorites, with corn-on- 
the-cob second. Parsnips are on the bot- 
tom of the list. Sliced roast turkey is the 
favorite meat; chief un-favorites are 
roast lamb, corned beef hash with egg, 
and baked tuna with noodles. 

Mrs. Cacheris and her assistant, Joan 
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Niland (who has a B.S. in food from the 
University of Wisconsin), see their pa- 
perwork on the plate every three months 
when they visit Army kitchens and eat 
with the men in mess halls. 

The only cooking Mrs. Cacheris does 
for the Army is trying out new products 
in the QMC test kitchen. But at home 
she takes a busman’s holiday, preparing 
breakfast and dinner for herself and her 
husband, John. an electronics scientist 
currently working at the National Bureau 
of Standards, and packing their lunches 
each day. 


New for the house 


Double Duty. New Pearl-Wick 
clothes hampers double as furniture. Cov- 
ered with washable quilted Koroseal in 
nine colors—over fiber or steel-ribbed 
construction—they are self-ventilating. 
The family-size upright costs $11.95; 
a bench for any room, $10.95; a hassock, 
$9.95; a half-moon shape, $8.95, and a 
matching wastebasket $3.95. 

Salad Washer. A_ rust-resistant 
wire basket shaped like a Japanese lan- 
tern holds fruits, vegetables or salad 
greens while they are washed under the 
faucet. It collapses flat for storing 
($1.25). 

Rice-Fluffer. A perforated alumi- 
num ball, resembling an oversize tea ball, 
holds four to six portions of rice so it 
can be cooked in a pot of boiling water 4 
without watching or stirring. Drains in- ] 
stantly upon removal from the water 
($1.95). 

Disposable. A paper bag for vac- 
uum cleaners has an inner filter to catch 
dirt, then may be thrown away. 








You Can’t Beat the 
VICTOR QUICKFREEZE 


Compare Style, Convenience, 


Economy of Operation, Rugged .; 

To find out who manufactures these Construction, Dependable Year-in- es 
products and, if information is available, } - 
who sells them, send stamped, sel}-ad- Year-Out Performance. 
dressed envelope to PATHFINDER, Dept. ; 

W, Washington 5, D.C. By every standard of comparison, 
Victor Quickfreeze is your best buy. 
> only the Victor Quickfreeze offers you 
4 all these important features: 
@ Food Spoilage Protection @ Separate Freezing 
Plan Compartment 
@ Automatic Lid : er Interior Light 
@ Push Button Latch Concealed Counta- 
@ Flush-type Hinges balancing Mechanism 


@ Quiet, sealed 


@ Five Year Mechanical Refrigerating Unit 
Warranty @ Rounded Inside Corners 

@ Adjustable Storage @ 7/2 to 30 Cubic Feet — 
Compartments @ size for every home 


Critically, and you'll buy the 
Victor Quickfreeze. 





Ci. e. 


Bob Dell for Pathfinder ” PRODUCTS CORPORATION e HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


“Doesn't it tickle?” | One of the World’s largest manufacturers of Freezers and Commercial Refrigeration, 
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More thana 


CASH 
REGIST 








1872 
Nmith-Corona 


CASHIER 


The ideal low-cost machine for your store 

~or business. All the advanced features of 
Smith-Corona Adding Machines are in- 
cluded in this complete cash register. 


Variety of keyboards lets you record and 
classify each sale according to your needs. 
Roomy cash drawer slides smoothly on 
ball bearing rollers. 


Tamper-Proof detail tape is fully enclosed 
and locked to keep your entries confi- 
dential and safe. Same key locks total key, 
sub-total key, and case. See your Smith- 
Corona dealer or mail coupon for com- 
plete information. 


* Price for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax. 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 
Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features, 
Low cost. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. g 





Please send me further information about © 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 8 
the location of a near-by place where I 
can see and try these machines. 


Signed 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
Lheseeeeeeeeeeeeseen dd 
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EDUCATION 


The schools harvest 
a bumper baby crop 


Schools opened last week over the 
nation and both parents and teachers had 
something to worry about. 

e e Elementary schools 
about 50,000 teachers. 

@ © Some 300,000 children in public 
schools will be on half-day sessions. 

@ @ More than 25,000 new class- 
rooms are needed to take care of the in- 
crease in school enrollment this year 
alone. Classes in many schools will have 
to be held in corridors, basements or un- 
used buildings such as Army barracks. 

Cause of this overcrowding was the 
big post-World War II baby crop which 
this year is sending an estimated 2.9 mil- 
lion new pupils to school. High as this 
figure is, it is expected to reach a peak 
next year, when some 3.5 million young- 


are short 





Herblock, Washington Post 
Jam. “I’m in the fourth grade, third 


shift, second layer.” 


(SEE: Schools) 


sters will show up at school doors for 
the first time. 

Problems for 1959. Meanwhile, 
high school enrollment, which reflects the 
rise and fall in the birth rate 12 to 14 
years later, will be about the same this 
year as last. Consequently there will be 
more than enough high school teachers 
for the time being. 

The draft will cut college enrollment 
about 10%, less than anticipated, but low 
enough to cost some 7,500 professors their 
jobs. Fewer students mean fewer profes- 
sors if the colleges are to stay out of the 
red in their bookkeeping. 

Silver lining in the cloud over the 
campus, however, is the possibility that 
Congress will pass a new GI educational 
program for veterans of the Korean War. 
If the pending bill becomes law, college 
enrollment will take a big spurt upward 
at midyear. 
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SEAL UP LEAKY DOORS AND WINDOWS 
WITH 


WEATHERSTRIPPING 


STAYS LIVELIER LONGER... 
SAVES MORE FUEL 


RESISTS WEAR .. . water- 
proof neoprene coating pre- 
serves it. 

TOUGH AND SPRINGY... 
live sponge rubber bead. 
FLEXIBLE, INSTALLS EASY 
... woven spring-wire attach- 
ing strip, fits corners easily, 
accurately. 


WHAT’S THE “JUMP TEST’? 


Ask at your hardware or building supply store. 








YOURS.... 
MORE OUT OF LIFE 
THROUGH HEARING 


with RADIOEAR! 


Be happy ... really hear! At home. .. at work 

.. among friends. Enjoy full business and social 
life. Let Radioear bring you the fullness of living 
through fullness of hearing. 


NOW...NEW HEARING EASE! 


Now Radioear’s “Starlet” offers you amazing new 
hearing power and clarity in a tiny hearing aid. 
The “Starlet” is as graceful and light as a lovely 
compact—yet powerful enough to meet even 
serious hearing losses. 

Radioear also makes the world’s only all- 
magnetic hearing aids for folks who want excep- 
tional power or extra hearing features. 


Enjoy New Hearing Happiness. Send this Coupon Now! 
HEARING AID 

DIGEST! =} ' 

E. A. MYERS & SONS P 

PITTSBURGH 16, PA. _ Please send me, with- 


out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 





Nam 














West Point sequel 


Managing Editor B. O. McAnney 
of the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
wanted to run the story on Page 1. But 
columnist Frank Farrell (“New York 
Day-by-Day”) would have none of it. 
Every time he had a hot tip, he com- 
plained, the boss tried to run it as a 
feature. 

And it was obvious that this time 
Frank Farrell had an inside story. Ever 
since 90 West Point cadets had been dis- 
missed for cheating in examinations,* 
many had wondered about the identity of 
the anonymous millionaire who had of- 
fered to pay board, room and _ tuition, 
amounting to about $1,400 a year each, 
for any who chose to continue their edu- 
cation at Notre Dame. By last week 49 
expelled cadets had applied to enter the 
university, even though none would. by 
their benefactor’s stipulation, be able to 
play in intercollegiate athletics. 

The Answer. Reported Farrell: 
The mystery man was Joseph P. Kennedy, 
wealthy investment banker, prominent Ro- 
man Catholic layman, and former U.S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. To back up 
his story, Farrell offered this evidence: 
Just before Notre Dame’s announcement 
of the offer to the ex-West Pointers, the 
university president, the Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, flew by special plane to Ken- 
nedy’s summer home at Cape Cod, Mass. 
After spending several days there, Father 
Cavanaugh returned to give out the terms 
of the gift. adding that the donor wished 
to remain anonymous. 

Kennedy himself, when questioned 
by Farrell, drolled: “They say (the don- 
or) is a wonderful Irishman out in St. 
Paul, Minn., named I. A. O’Shaughnessy 
—Ignatius Aloysius, i.e.,.an oil man who 
loves doing things like this on the q.t.” 

No Names. If the identity of the 
donor was no longer a mystery, Notre 
Dame was making every effort to see to 
it that identities of the 49 cadets remained 
one. Even their religious affiliations were 
not revealed, although presumably most 
of them are Protestants, as is a majority 
of the West Point student body. Said a 
Notre Dame spokesman: “The cadets will 
not be segregated. Unless they themselves 
disclose their identity, they can gain the 
rest of their collegiate education in digni- 
fied obscurity.” 

But others of the ousted cadets 
would be far from anonymous in their 
new colleges. Two ex-Army team mem- 
bers—James Peyton of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Philip Shockey of Pittsburgh—had 
enrolled at the University of West Vir- 
ginia; Army Captain-elect Harold Loeh- 
lein had applied at the University of Min- 
nesota, and 1950 quarterback Bob Blaik, 
son of the Army coach, was thinking of 
Colorado College. 

*Last week in the first official West Point 
statement on the matter; Academy superintendent 
Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving, said: “The cheating was 
concentrated in and associated with the football 
players. The remainder were their roommates and 
other close associates. However, this situation 
has nothing directly to do with football in itself. 


Rather, these men apparently came to think of 
themselves as a group apart.’ 
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Want your own business? 


In your own home town? 


A career that will earn 


you a good living? 


N SCORES of smaller cities and towns 
f where Pathfinder readers live there 
are opportunities for men and women 
who want to make a good living in the 
insurance business. 


Your community may be one of these. 


We suggest this despite the fact that 
The Travelers now has more than 
40,000 representatives in the United 
States and Canada. For even this large 
group has not used up all of the op- 
portunities there are in the local in- 
surance business—especially in smaller 
communities. 


This free booklet shows how The 
Travelers has helped agents 
get a start. Its 16 pages of pic- 
tures and text tell you all about 
The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies you would represent. It 
gives details of our free Training 
School for New Representatives. 


eA TS 


We know this because so many people 
who have recently joined Travelers 
ranks are doing so well—in communi- 
ties where there had been no Travelers 
representative before. If you are well- 
thought-of in your town—and if you 
are looking for a new career—let us 
consider with you the opportunity that 
may exist in your community. 


As the first step, send us your name 
and address on the coupon below, and 
we'll mail you a copy of the FREE 
BOOKLET, “Building Your Own Busi- 
ness In Your Own Home Town.” 





m3 


= Building your own business in your own home town 





Just fill out and mail this coupon. 


The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Cal DRONNTB os 5 dic 5 Sea sedc diyb0:0 060s 00900080064 chnne ten tanee eke 
My address WBi.cadccdvvcécdidvved 40s60ne6eebbeeeeensebebeetatsneuces 
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I would like to have a copy of your FREE booklet, ‘‘Building Your Own Business 
In Your Own Home Town.” I understand there is no obligation. 
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The Travelers .. . Serving the insuring public in the United States 


since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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iO and the 
VALLEY of the SUN* 


Spend Indian Summer in the 
land of the Indians! Accom- 
modations for every purse. See 
America’s richest irrigated farm 
empire. Sightsee at 16 national 
monuments. Visit Mexico. Rest, 
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*Clearest, driest, sunniest U. S. 
1951. 
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U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere 
you please! 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


{licays earry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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enjoy superb food. Come now! / 








HEALTH 





The armed forces 


need blood 


With industrial plants hitting a 
stepped-up defense pace, the armed 
forces last week appealed for an equal 
effort by the nation’s “walking factories” 
—the 154 million Americans each of 
whose bodies manufactures about 10 mil- 
lion new blood cells every second. 

For television and movie screenings 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
and Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, recorded the grim 
facts: World War II’s leftover plasma 
reserves have been exhausted by Korea; 
plasma replacements which should have 
been pouring in at 300,000 pints a month 
are just a 36,000-pint dribble. Their state- 
ments were the Sept. 10 kickoff to a 
huge blood donor appeal. Its aim is to 
build up a new plasma reserve—as vital 
to fighting men as food and ammunition. 

Months ago moves were made to off- 
set the dwindling reserve. The Defense 
Department budgeted $38 million to ex- 
pand blood collecting and _ processing. 
Red Cross collection centers grew from 
36 to 54, mobile units from 60 to 95. By 
the end of this year facilities will be 
double 1944’s, when the Red Cross col- 
lected nearly 5.5 million pints. 

Failure. But as facilities grew, do- 
nations dropped—from 70,000 pints in 
June to 40,000 in July, 36,000 in August. 
Drives in New York and other cities came 
miserably short of their quotas. In Wash- 
ington, only two Senators and 22 mem- 
bers of the House showed up when a 
mobile unit went to the Capitol. Process- 
ing laboratories, said a Pentagon source, 
are getting only enough blood to keep 
running one day a week. 

Why? Vicious, unfounded rumors 
that the wounded in Korea had to pay be- 
fore they could get a transfusion hurt 
collections. So did hints of Red Cross “in- 
efficiency” and “social registerite-ness.” 
There was adverse reaction to figures 
carelessly tossed around in a House 
armed services budget committee hear- 
ing. The figures erroneously indicated 
that the Red Cross, which gets its blood 
free, charges the Government more than 
would commercial collectors, who pay the 
donor a fee. 

But the main trouble was public 
apathy. Donations seemed geared to the 
headlines. When things were going badly 
in Korea, people were anxious to help by 
giving their blood. As the situation eased, 
so did donations. 

Of the alleged Red Cross overcharg- 
ing, Brig. Gen. A. H. Schwichtenberg, 
speaking for the Armed Forces Medical 
Policy Council, said: “The Government 
reimburses the Red Cross for a major 
part of what it costs that organization to 
collect blood. The figure mentioned in the 
hearing includes this amount plus amor- 
tization of funds spent on expanding... 
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2 Brighten" 54 
por the day ° of A 


Make this your year for a memor- 
able family visit to New York. And 
make the friendly, convenient, Hotel 
Commodore your headquarters... 
ideally located right at Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, an easy walk from 
the new United Nations Capital, 
Radio City, Fifth Avenue, Times 
Square, Empire State Building and 
other famous midtown attractions. 
Comfortable outside rooms with 
bath at reasonable rates. Write for 
rate and information folder. 


E. L. Sefton, President 


HOTEL 


42ND ST. AT LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
SR RM 








HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





UPHOLSTERING | 


AT HOM Rin nearer 


ae -~ previous experience 
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postcard 
 Bublianer, Dept. Pi 
Sort €. 57 St., York 22 
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facilities. Naturally the per pint charge 
looks higher.” Added a Red Cross spokes- 
man: “Our collection costs actually are 
lower than the commercial source’s since 
our blood is donated.” 

Soldiers Saved. Use of blood and 
derivatives has grown tremendously since 
World War II. Korea’s average has been 
the equivalent of nine pints for every 
hospitalized casualty. Such liberal use has 
helped cut the hospital death rate from 
4.5 per 100 men to Korea’s 2.6. 

“But if warfare should break out to- 
morrow,” said General Bradley, “. 
there would not be enough plasma to sup- 
ply the men wounded in the first few 
hours of battle.” He set 2.8 million pints 
of blood as the minimum needed in the 
next 12 months to build reserves. From 
the nation’s 3 million men and women in 
uniform will come half the total; officials 
hope the other 151 million of the popu- 
lation will provide the rest. 





Acme 


Temperature champ. Seiden lived to 
tell about his 109°. (SEE: Top) 


Over the top 


The nurse who took textile sales- 
man Bernard Seiden’s temperature at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital in Miami Beach looked at 
the thermometer and called for a new 
one. When she got the same result with 
two more, she called for a doctor. Tem- 
peratures above 107° are almost always 
fatal. Seiden’s was 109°—and made medi- 
cal history by lasting nearly an hour be- 
fore cold packs, antibiotics and other 
measures brought it down. Doctors said 
it was caused by a kidney stone (which 
was later removed). 

Last week, record-breaker Seiden, 
discharged from the hospital, was home 
feeling “weak,” but otherwise fine. 
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In 20 minutes-without rubbing- 
CAR-PLATE waxes your car 
with longest-lasting protection ! 
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Md f Water beads” demonstrate protection! /” 
When rain “beads up” on a clean car (ny, 
above), you know there is a solid film o vy, 


7 
J; a0 on the finish to give tough protectiony/ 
V4 éagainst the weather. On a Car-Plate finish’ “ 


Wipes wax protection lasts for a longer period 
i than with any ordinary wax or polish 
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” Easy-to-use CAR-PLATE 
gives a brighter polish, too! 


Next time you're out, get set to 
give your car the easiest, brightest, 
longest-wearing wax job it’s ever 
had! 

Pick up a can of Johnson’s Car- 
Plate at your service station or 
wax dealer’s. 

Then spread Car-Plate on the 
cleaned* finish of your car ... let 
it dry...wipe lightly. There’s no 
rubbing...and if you time your- 
self you'll find it takes about 20 
minutes! 
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Y WNhen rain flattens into pools (see above) J 
on a clean car, you know there is little or 7 
no wax protection left on the car’s finish. VA 

v/ When ordinary waxes or polishes are used, 
the wax protection doesn’t last as long as 

when you use Car- 


. late! : 
GUM 





*The easy way to prepare the finish of your car for 
a Car-Plate waxing is to clean it super-clean with 
Johnson’s Carnu. For exceptionally dirty cars, ask 
your dealer for Johnson’s Heavy-Duty Cleaner. 






Even a hard-rub professional job 
costing $15 and more doesn’t give your 
car more lasting protection than 
Johnson’s 20-minute Car-Plate! 


Johnsons CAR-PLATE 


— the 20-minute auto wax described in Reader’s Digest! 


@ S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, 1951. ‘‘Johnson's'’, ‘'Car-Plote’’ and “‘Carnu'' ore registered trademarks 
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That’s why MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
should be a “daily” in your dog’s diet! 
It gives him the fun of a bone—the chew- 
ing exercise that helps promote strong 
teeth and gums...plus necessary nu- 
trients! Thrifty to feed because so much 
food value is concentrated in each 
crunchy biscuit! Baked for purity and 
easier digestion—sealed « 
in lined containers to 
stay fresh. Get MILK- 
BONE DOG BISCUIT today! 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 
nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins 
A, B1, B2, D, and 
E... Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
«+ Minerals... Milk. 








BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


8 ee ee ee me ee ee a a OR OD Oe om se oe a oe oe ee oe ee 
National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-9 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 


Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ 
(Paste coupon on penny posteard if you wish.) 

BROMO ccovcocoereecerneccessensscanscsseosvansosnaqssensenetesssesescccennsen: - 
Address... 


; 
; 
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City and State.. 
This offer good in United ‘States ‘only 


ee or ke ae ae we oe mk me oe 
A INE 


Enjoy Swift Train Travel In 
Comfort... 7ake - 


° KOMERS mes 
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fall roses gorgeous! 


As summer slips into fall, PLANTABBS are 
important to everything growing. These rich, 
completely balanced, easy-to-use food TAB- 
LETS will produce colorful fall reses with long, 
strong stems, abundant leaves and large, 


fragrant blooms. All autumn flowers will 
respond amazingly! Your outdoor potted 
plants fed now with PLANTABBS will be sturdier, 
healthier and strengthened against set-backs 
when brought indoors. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Available in 25c, 50c, 
$1.00 and $3.50 sizes. At florists, seedsmen, 
hardware, drug, chain and department stores, 
or postpaid from PLANTABBS CORPO. 
RATION, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS Bi 








RELIGION 


The Sins of David 


in Technicolor 





It is too much to assume, the Prot- 
estant Motion Picture Council noted last 
week, that a movie on a religious or bib- 
lical theme will suit everybody. 

Yet in pinning its “Picture of the 
Month” award on David and Bathsheba, 
the council was sure that 20th Century- 
Fox’s fusion of Technicolor and Old Tes- 
tament will have wide interest for many 
movie-goers. 

Happily, the producers of this 3,000- 
year-old tale avoided the flamboyant 
pageantry which is Hollywood's usual 
stock in trade in biblical films. 

This welcome restraint doesn’t mean 
that David and Bathsheba isn’t hand- 
somely staged. It was photographed near 
Nogales, Ariz.,—after producer Darryl F. 
Zanuck dropped plans to shoot the pic- 
ture in Israel when he discovered too 
many ultramodern white stucco houses 


David and Bathsheba. The arrogant 


cluttering the landscape. Despite this 
minor deception, the film reflects pains- 
taking technical efforts. 

David the King. Bible students will 
argue that Philip Dunne’s script enlarged 
King David’s adulterous affair with Bath- 
sheba (Susan Hayward) out of propor- 
tion to the facts given in the second book 
of Samuel. Wherever Hollywood found 
the original author lacking in what it 
thought were essential details, Dunne 
blithely supplied them. But critics will 
find little fault with Gregory Peck’s 
majestic portrayal of Judah’s soldier- 





poet-king—easily the best performance 
in a film that is not particularly notable 
for fine acting. 

David and Bathsheba is windy at 
times, pedestrian at others. These de- 
ficiencies, however, do not hide the lesson 
taught by the emergence of a thoroughly 
repentant monarch who has lost his ar- 
rogance and once more seeks God’s mercy 
in the spirit of the 5lst Psalm. 


Stubborn believers 


“Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers,” wrote the Apos- 
tle Paul to the Corinthians. 

Because two Toledo, Ohio, brothers 
—Cornelius and Charles Delamotte—in- 
terpret the epistle as a ban against “yok- 
ing” themselves with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, a 
controversy swirled about their heads last 
week. 

The Brotherhood recently signed a 
union shop agreement with the New York 
Central Railroad, for which the Dela- 
mottes have worked a combined total of 





Psalmist returned to God. (SEE: Sins) 


45 years. But the two men protested that 
the tenets of their religious group (known 
unofficially as Plymouth Brethren) for- 
bids membership in organizations contain- 
ing “unbelievers.” 

No Compromise. When the Dela- 
mottes flatly refused to have anything to 
do with the union, the company handed 
them dismissal notices. They declined a 
suggested compromise whereby they 
could retain their jobs in the new union 
shop simply by paying dues without sign- 
ing up. Charles, 39, planned to support 
his wife and three children by becoming 


PATHFINDER 





a door-to-door hosiery salesman. Charles, 
41, hadn’t decided what to do. 

Just as the two brothers were about 
to leave their railroad jobs, however, re- 
prieve came in the form of cancellation of 
their firings. The men, said the union, 
could continue working for the time be- 
ing, pending a “future hearing.” 


Chaplains aweigh 


The Navy Department, following 
the lead of Army and Air Force, last 
fortnight began recalling 250 reserve 
chaplains to join some 650 already in 
service. Reasons: a drop in the number 
of reserve chaplains volunteering for ac- 
tive duty, a decline in seminary recruit- 
ing and an expanding Navy. 

These involuntary recalls, the De- 
fense Department explains, do not indi- 
cate reluctance on the part of reserve 
chaplains to get back into uniform. In 
many denominations, a chaplain volun- 
teering for active duty loses his pastoral 
seniority and pension rights in his 
church. But if he is recalled involun- 
tarily, he keeps them. 


Foaming Reds 


Millions of Methodists and Bap- 
tists were affronted last fortnight by a 
lurid description of their church behavior 
in Lidove Noviny, organ of the Com- 
munist-controlled Czechoslovak Authors 
Guild. 

“A European in the midst of Amer- 
ican Baptists and Methodists,” wrote 
Czech novelist Norbert Fryd, “would be- 
lieve himself among the wildest pagans. 
I saw them in church rolling on the floor 
in convulsions and foaming at the 
mouth.” 

Snapped Joseph Martin Dawson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs and one of Amer- 
ica’s leading Baptists: “This is typical 
Communist propaganda. I have yet to see 
a Baptist or Methodist roll and foam at 
the mouth.” 


To a man’s heart 


A Roman Catholic priest last fort- 
night warned 1,500 students attending 
the 21st Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Chicago that physical appearance 
is playing too prominent a role in court- 
ship and marriage. 

The Rev. Godfrey Poage pointed out 
that a recent survey of young Indianians 
showed they were interested principally 
in the good looks of their prospective 
mates. The girls put man’s ability to sup- 
port a family 47th on the list of desirable 
qualities, he said, and the girl’s ability 
at cooking was 17th on the boys’ answers. 
Observed Father Poage: “I’d want to eat 
one meal at home every day at least.” 
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One Big Reason 


why Americans produce more 
and live better than any other 
people on earth: This nation 
has a system of railroads that 
moves more tons of freight 
more miles, at a lower aver- 
age charge, than any other 
common carrier transporta- 





Ww 
- fe tion system in the world. 


4 


Listen to THE KAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 






Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 


How’s your memory? 
y y 


If you have read this issue carefully, 
this test on current topics should be easy. 
Test your ability to remember—before 
looking at the answers below. 


1. The Freedom Bell, symbol of the 
Crusade for Freedom—to which Ameri- 
cans gave more than $1 million—is in 
(a) Paris; (b) Berlin; (c) Munich. 

2. Of the world’s supply of scarce 
nickel, essential to our rearmament pro- 
gram, 80% comes from: (a) Finland; 
(b) Canada; (c) Cuba. 

3. In December a U.S. tennis team 
will try to regain the Davis Cup from 
(a) Australia; (b) Great Britain; (c) 
Sweden. 

4. This fall the largest beginning 
group of pupils will enter U.S. elemen- 
tary schools. The total is nearly (a) 3 
million; (b) 5 million; (c) 75,000. 

5. The world’s rarest stamp, the 
British Guiana penny black on magenta, 
is worth: (a) $100,000; (b) $25,000; 
(c) $50,000. 

6. Lindsay C. Warren is: (a) a 
member of the Armed Forces Medical 
Policy Council; (b) a founder of the 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering; (c) 


head of the Federal General Accounting 
Office. 








Wheeling Ware? Now you're 
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Presidential quiz 


Speculation on the 1952 Presiden- 
tial election is growing daily. Here is a 
test of your knowledge on elections, 
Presidents and campaigns. Score 20 
points for each full question answered 
correctly (2 points for each part of No. I 
and 5 points for each picture.) A score of 
90 is excellent ; 80 very good; 70 passing. 
Answers on this page. 


1. Column 1 lists ten former Presi- 
dents. Can you match each with the ma- 
jor candidate he beat from the list in 
Column 2? 


McKinley Harrison 
Coolidge Smith 
Lincoln (1860) Parker 
Cleveland (1892) Bryan 
T. Roosevelt Douglas 
Wilson (1912) Davis 
Grant (1872) Taft 
Hayes Greeley 





talking! 


WHEELING WARE 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, W. VA. 


Hoover 

Taft Tilden 

2. Pictured above are four U.S. 
Presidents. Can you identify them? 

3. One of the Presidents listed in 
Question 1 became Chief Executive, after 
a closely contested election, by vote of 
an Electoral Commission appointed by 
Congress. He was: (a) Cleveland; (b) 
Grant; (c) Hayes. 

4. A three-time candidate for Presi- 
dent, never elected, was (a) Dewey; (b) 
Douglas; (c) Bryan. 

5. The amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which provides that no person shall 
be elected to the U.S. Presidency more 
than twice is the: (a) 17th; (b) 22nd; 


Bryan 


(c) 20th. 
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ASHCAN Wheeling Label—ware that wears and wears! 


Look for this famous label 


Wteetine Ware ts Hano-oippeo! 


Lasts longer! 


Because it’s hand-dipped in Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
after it’s made, your Wheeling Ware is really protected 
from rust, from leaks! First, hand-dipping seals 
every seam! Second, hand-dipping brings you ware 
with a glowing new coat of protective galvanizing— 

better proof against corrosion! Get extra service 


—extra value! Get the ware with the 
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MUSIC 





An export market 
for American music 


Locked violin cases, folded music 
stands and shrouded drums cluttering 
Edinburgh’s Princes Street Station this 
week drew the curtain on Europe’s most 
ambitious showcase of music and drama. 
In its fifth year, the three-week Edin- 
burgh Festival had featured 147 per- 
formances by musicians, dancers and 
actors from many lands. 

Special attraction was the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
abroad for the first time since 1930. Its 
14 concerts *broke Festival records, 
jammed a maximum number of standees 
into 3,500-seat Usher Hall. Backstage, 
telegrams of invitation poured in from 
all over Europe. But extending the tour 
was impossible: Edinburgh had paid 
$150,000 to get the orchestra exclusively. 

This week, however, as the 160 play- 
ers headed home, a bright new idea was 
gleaming: a highbrow “showboat” to 
carry American musical culture to the 
fountainheads of Western civilization. 

Guarantees. American Export 
Lines made one of its luxury liners (Con- 
stitution and Independence) available for 
a 35-day Mediterranean cruise next 
spring with some 400 music-loving tour- 
ists going along at $2,000 apiece. Officials 
of nine cities promptly guaranteed the 
orchestra’s full fees for concerts in Italy, 
Greece, Israel and France. 

With the guarantees came program 
requests: emphasis on modern music, 
specifically Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck 
in a concert version. 

Suddenly the dream seemed possi- 
ble. The city fees left only $150,000 to 
be raised from private sources. 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
“My sister Alice is in the house, playing 
a duet. 1 finished my part first.” 
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Mello-Strides’ special cush- 
ioned insole needs no 


breaking in! 





| Comfort... Built in...from the very first step 


The very moment you put them on, 
you'll say Mello-Strides are the most com- 
fortable shoes in the world. And, aren’t 
they handsomely styled? Look as good 
as they feel! 


These deluxe John C. Roberts built-for- 
comfort shoes have built-in flexibility for 
foot freedom plus the desired rigidity for 
proper support. 


Insoles of fine leather cradle your feet, 





cushioning every step... won't crack, 
creep or curl at the edges. They insulate 
from cold or heat. 


Form-fitting, pear-shaped heels permit 
your heel to settle in the shoe naturally 
while maintaining trim ankle lines. 


Visit your John C. Roberts dealer, 
listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory (or write for his name), and find 
real foot freedom and comfort for life! 


JOHN C. ROBERTS SHOES Paicdenams< Shel DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY - st. Louis 3, missour! Wolds Larged Shoomakers 
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Topnotch newcomers 
in radio comedy 


Spoofing everything and everybody 
is a delicate and sometimes dangerous 
business. Even the better known prac- 
titioners of the art, like Milton Berle, 
Groucho Marx and Arthur Godfrey, fre- 
quently overstep the thin line that divides 
wit from vulgarity. 

To keep an act strictly within the 
confines of acceptable humor is a feat 
in itself. Many a U.S. radio listener is 
convinced that a new NBC comedy, only 
two months old as a network show, has 
turned the trick. 

Bob & Ray (NBC, Monday through 
Friday, 5:45-6 p.m.; Saturday 9:30-10:30 
p.m. EDT) was a favorite of Boston lis- 
teners to WHDH for half a decade. 
Comedians Bob Elliott, 28, and Ray 
Goulding, 29, are ingenious mimics, fond 
of deflating pomposity in the general run 
of radio and television programs. 

Who Presents Who? From their 
opening announcement—“Bob and Ray 
take great pleasure in presenting the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company”—to their 
last quip, the pace is fast, the impersona- 
tions excellent. Last fortnight their zany 
take-off on Godfrey was so lifelike that 
some of the listeners who tuned in late 





Bob and Ray. Radio’s new comedy team out-Marxes Groucho. (SEE: Newcomers) 


thought they had stumbled on Talent 
Scouts at a new hour. 

Actually, the Bob & Ray show is 
90% ad lib, with both Bob and Ray 
doing multi-voice impersonations. On 
one recent show they offered listeners a 
complete burglar kit with instructions for 
using it; another announced a corre- 
spondence course in swindling. Enroll- 
ment consisted of sending in a penny 
postcard: “Sign a friend’s name to it, 
not your own, then charge your friend 
$5 for membership and you will have 





Europe has 


everything 


passed your first test in swindling.” 

The hour-long Saturday program 
gives the comedy team plenty of time 
to burlesque quiz shows, horror dramas, 
radio and TV commercials and the give- 
aways. Fictional characters on the pro- 
gram include “Tex,” a mournful cowboy 
singer; “Webley Webster,” who conducts 
radio forums; “Uncle Eugene,” a typical 
stuffed shirt who helpfully provides an 
answer for everything, and “Arthur 
Sturdley,” defined as “just a jerk.” 

Extending their spoofing to them- 











| 


...g0 in the“Thrift Season” 





WHAT ARE YOUR INTERESTS? Music, art, 
scenery, food, sports, people? Within 
Europe’s small area are eighteen coun- 
tries which offer all this—and more. Here 
are quiet lakes and towering mountains, 
cosmopolitan cities and medieval towns— 
everything to make your vacation a mem- 
orable experience. 


European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested 
Address : National Tourist Office of (name of country) 
Box 1247, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


| B countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK + FRANCE + GERMANY «+ GREAT BRITAIN + GREECE 
ICELAND + IRELAND « ITALY « LUXEMBOURG - MONACO 
NETHERLANDS + NORWAY + PORTUGAL 
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e SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND + TURKEY 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT about a trip, 
specially planned to save time and money, 
whether you visit Europe alone or with 
congenial companions. He offers a wide 
variety of prearranged “Thrift Season 
Tours” from September through April— 
during the height of Europe’s social and 


cultural season. 
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selves, Bob and Ray sneer at their own 
show as “a perfect way to kill a wonder- 
ful evening.” A lot of listeners will dis- 
agree. 


On the house 


Residents of Cumberland, Md.., live 


outside normal TV range in a “pocket” 


between mountains. But they can journey | 
five miles to a field atop Mt. Arons where | 


a radio dealer has set up a TV drive-in 
—three large sets under a _ canopy. 
Around them, from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., tele- 
fans watch, free of charge, programs over 
three channels, received via antennas on 
a 40-foot tower. 


TV drama 
without violence 


Most TV dramas are so filled with 
violence, suspense and passion as to sug- 
gest that the sponsors either favor such 
programs or believe they are what the 
public wants. 

Last week the sponsor of the 26- 
month-old Armstrong Circle Theater 
(NBC-TV, Tuesday 9:30-10 p.m. EDT) 
announced that its determination to avoid 
these things in its video program, yet 
present an entertaining show, was paying 
off. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.. 
was proud of the thousands of letters 
coming in “at an increasing rate” thank- 
ing it for presenting clean and sound 
entertainment. 


Typical Circle Theater comedy: A | 
bride and groom take a course in psy- | 


chology, then try to run their married life 
on a scientific basis. Each time a prob- 
lem arises they try to solve it by resort- 
ing to their psychology text. This works 
fine until their first quarrel, when they 
discover that the final answer is in them- 
selves, not the book. 

Armstrong’s president, Clifford 
Backstrand, sums up: “Our experiment 
thus far with television has been good. 
We have found it entirely possible . 
to put on a good show without violation 
of elemental good taste.” 


Howdy, neighbor 


The big trick in Bloomington, Ind. 
(pop. 28,191), is not how to get on tele- 
vision, but how to stay off. Owner Sarkes 
Tarzian of WTTV-TV spends most of his 
time thinking ways of putting everybody 
in town in the act: clerks, waitresses. 
ministers, haberdashers, students, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, lawyers, dentists, bar- 
bers and farmers. He has them smile, 
talk, sing or do anything they can. Says 
Tarzian: “As the only small-town com- 
mercial TV station in the U.S., we like 
to see our neighbors come right into the 
living room.” 
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times more of thos 
salicylate and ment 
Also for Pain due t 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 





STAY DRY wite 
TOWER’S @ 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 






who must have\!/ 
dependable wet 
weather protec- ED 
tion or garments | <QwERs 
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mand the new AOWERS 
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coated jackets, Bean? 
coats, hats and 


poate. RUBBER 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 





FOR FAST RELIEF, rub in Be n-relieving agents, methyl 


e two famous p@! 
hol, than five © 


o COLDS, RHE 
and STRAINS. Ask for Mild B 


Ben'Gay 
THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


















n-Gay. Contains up to 242 


ther widely offered rub-ins! 


UMATISM, HEADACHES 
en-Gay for Children. 









Leeming & Co., INC. 
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Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 


~CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
AT DRUG, HARDWARE, GROCERY AND FEED STORES 








BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
{rvectsiee ‘ound lenses and center 








CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-27 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


SPECIAL-BY-MAIL! 
2 Year Old Field-Grown 


(S° BLEEDING 
<S° HEART Plants 


> Plant now for gorgeous blooms 


year after year! Not seeds, not 
seedlings but cholee 2 yr. field- ¢ 
rown plants. Guaranteed to en. 
loom mail orc Loe 4 back. (5 for $1) 
Sent or C.O.D. ~ Sgr A 

age. On orders under ‘fsa 10¢ (10 for $1.75) 
for postage, handling. 


Kruse Nurseries, Dept. 62626, Bloomington, ii. 
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“Paint or no paint, I just remembered I didn’t put 
Drano in the drains this week!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes” 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 





REASON” 


FREE = reason: 


Write for your copy of Thomas Paine's masterwork, 
“The Age of Reason". 190 pages; complete and un- 
expurgated No obligation on your part; sent free 
as part of an educational campaign, but please 
add 10c fo cover cost of postage and handling. 


THE THOMAS PAINE FOUNDATION 
Dept. P-9, 370 W. 35th St., New York 1 N. Y. 





**My hearing loss had made me un- 
happy and insecure in social groups 
and at the office. I didn’t want to 
wear a bulky hearing aid. Out of 
curiosity, I sent for the FREE 
Telex Book which showed me how 
to take the Circle Hearing Test in 
my own home... then, I discov- 
ered the miracle of the century—an 
amazing new Hearing Aid by Telex 
that really works—without cord, 
bulky ear button or headband.” 






4  Thecomolete line of 
] hearing aids, ADDRESS 
* ing at $69.00 CITY 


“THE AGE OF | 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 


4 

I want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. i 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in plain wrapper at once. ) 
oS TLE OE EE Oh RE TO ee 
7 

4 

1 

oe 








(ILL 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum | 


y or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
SS Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 


“Since 1888” 






ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 





me sae 


ei @toitar oY 

You, too, can regain, with dig- 
nity and confidence, the full ap- 
a og of better living through 

tter hearing. Even your closest 
friends need not know you are hard 
of hearing. Made by Telex—the 
first with the finest in electronic 
hearing. 

Send today for this valuable 
FREE BOOK on how to deter- 
mine your hearing ability at home. 
Mail coupon today. 


ZONE STATE 





» | foleods. mess). 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 
aceees sages a 
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GOOD NEWS 





Going strong. Charley takes vanilla— 
all he can eat. (SEE: Fed up?) 


Fed up? No, sir! 


After three weeks Charley Gibson, 
7, of St. Louis said: “I’m not tired of 
ice cream, just tired of photographers.” 
Charley found $250 belonging to an ice 
cream company and got as a reward all 
the ice cream he and his family could eat 
for a month, plus a $25 bond. He figured 
his month’s intake would be “about four 
gallons.” His favorite: vanilla. 


Recruiting drive 


As War Minister, Senator Henri 
Moreau de Melen persuaded Belgium to 
send a force to Korea. He sold himself, 
too. White-haired, 49, he is serving as a 
major up where the fighting is—in Korea. 


The American spirit 


The men of the aircraft carrier 
Princeton wanted something different in 
homecoming queens—not one to whom 
life had given much but one to whom life 
had given little. So their queen, when 
they reached San Diego, Calif., last fort- 
night from Korea, was Jane Taylor, 17, 
paralyzed from the waist down since in- 
fancy. Among her court: four orphans. 

ee The C. H. Dollar home near 
Bremen, Ga., isn’t listed on any railroad 
time table. But last fortnight a Southern 
Railway train stopped in front of it, took 
aboard Mrs. Dollar and the five Dollar 
children, sped on to Birmingham, Ala. 
They were guests of trainmen to whom 
the Dollar children had waved every day, 


PATHFINDER 





even the day on which their home burned. 

ee “I’m so grateful, I can hardly 
keep from crying,” said Mrs. Richard 
Davey of Columbus, Ohio. Hit by debts, 
facing eviction, the Daveys had planned 
to offer their five children for adoption. 
Their family will remain intact, thanks to 
aid from more than 100 persons. 


‘Friendly’ service 


In Duarte, Calif., a church needed 
paint; in Mayland. Tenn., a clinic was 
needed; near Gladden, Mo., poor roads 
hampered isolated rural folk; in Wash- 
ington, D.C., rundown homes called for 
attention; and in Bylas. Ariz., Apaches 
wanted dugouts for a baseball field. 

In these places and others in the 
U.S. and abroad, the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quaker) set up 
work camps this summer. College stu- 
dents paid $135 for the privilege of work- 
ing with local people to provide their 
needs. Some of the workers were> Quak- 
ers; most were not. All tried to carry on 
the ideas of Pierre Ceresole, Swiss engi- 
neer and founder of the international 
work camp movement, who wrote: “The 
glad and free co-operation of men who 
are working and living together with oth- 
ers is the true miracle, capable of making 
all others possible.” 

Divine Aid. Founded in 1917, the 
AFSC holds that acceptance of responsi- 
bilities will bring, from God, “creative 
answers to the greatest difficulties.” 

Practicing what it preaches, the 
AFSC aids stateless children in Austria, 
the blind in Japan, displaced persons in 
Germany, orphans in Italy, Arab refu- 
gees in Palestine. It gives, not the dole, 
but warm service in “a mutual struggle 
against distrust, poverty, disease and fear 
wherever they exist.” 


Brushing up. A new look for an old 
church in Duarte. (SEE: ‘Friendly’) 
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If you love me like | love you 
Only Sergeants care will do! 


Yes, there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for nearly every 
need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast when you bathe your 
dog with SKIP-FLEA® Soap—and SKIP-FLEA Powder used 
regularly between baths keeps fleas away. Both are easy and 
safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, itching, ticks! 
All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 76 years. FREE: a gold mine 
of expert advice on dog feeding, training, care — Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-18, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 
we Fi’ BIG MEN |. 


IN SMART STYLES AT LOW COST! 





NEW. DIFFERENT, 44046 05/08 


CHRISTMAS CARDS’ 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTET 


en-'n = prceh STUDIOS 





















eacer BIG EXTRA MONEY 
full or spare t 


ime. 
EARN UP TO AND $50 & mS Santiiee wie be nag 
OVER 100% AMAZING profits with greatest of ease 


/ send postal card 
IPROFIT/ You take NO RISK sor. eric 
: assortment samples on approval. You also 
Rta ebeamR nristmos corde. stationesy, naphina. tt 

- : ; : 
AAMAS costs nothing to try. Write TODAY. 


PEN-’N-BRUSH, Dopi. PA-9, 139 Duane St. N.Y. 13, H. Y. 









BIG BONUS PLAN 






ove big—and hard to 
We CATER TO BIG 
ONLY — waist sizes 
a6. NS. neck sizes 17-22. We 
have shirts, coats, pants, 
sweaters, underwear, paja- 
mas, etc., made especially 
for LARGE men! Send for 
FREE catalog of outstand- 
ing merchandise that’s com- 
fortable te wear and makes 
big men LOOK THEIR 
BEST! Just mail a post- 
card or letter with your 
mame and address to: 


BURNS-MARTIN, Dept. 247 
147 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 

















THESE NEW 
CONTRAPTIONS 
WORK GOOD WITH 


3-IN-ONE . 















"1 CAN SAVE YOU 50% 


A" on NEW BINOCULARS!” 
i 


says 
to give you more and save you 





1 DAVE BUSHNELL 
up to 50% on every popular 
aoe BECAUSE our plan in- 
creases quality while 
cutting costs. Our free 
book explains all. 







BUSHNELL Binoculars 


Dept. 275 Bushnell Bvilding, Posadene |, California 

















ear in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 








—al forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








“My deafness used to make me feel so 
conspicuous! I was afraid to go places 
—people stared at me, no one accepted 
me as a normal person. Now I’ve for- 
gotten I’m deaf, and nobody else notices 
it either—thanks to the wonderful new 
Sonotone. I hear through a tiny jeweled 
pin with no outside microphone cords, 
and the wonder of the new Sonotone is 
that it gives an entirely new type of 
hearing, with unmuffled reception and 
no clothes-rub noise. Profit by my ex- 
perience—mail the coupon now.” 


SONOTONE 


Box P-2, Elmsford, N. Y. 


x we 
es Please send illustrated * 
booklet, ‘‘HERE’S 
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Death and disaster 
at the South Pole 


Hampered by blizzards, the start of 
Capt. Robert F. Scott’s fatal run to the 
South Pole in 1912 was a cruel ordeal: 
The men sank into the soft snow, sledge 
ponies floundered and the dogs fought to 
drag the heavy supply trains forward. At 
Desolation Camp, Scott decided to shoot 





Happy Adventurer 


Antarctic. The emaciated ponies were 
shot after a last reward for their courage. 


the ponies. They were bony and weak 
and there was no food left for them. The 
job was assigned to Captain Oates, who 
later died with Scott of hunger and ex- 
haustion in the terrible Polar cold. Be- 
fore Oates killed the ponies, the expedi- 
tion’s hungry pony handlers gave half of 
their own supper to the valiant animals 
as a last reward. The story is told by 
Admiral Lord Mountevans, who was in 
charge of the escort party that turned 
back later, in Happy Adventurer ( Wil- 
fred Funk: $2.50). 


* * * 


Women wore wedding rings on their 
thumbs in Elizabethan England, says 
Wedding Anniversary Celebrations 
(T. S. Dennison: $2.75), which offers 
this toast: “To woman! God made her 
when man was in his first sleep—and 
man hasn’t had any rest since.” 


=. & @ 


The world’s rarest stamp is the Brit- 
ish Guiana penny black on magenta. 
Worth $50,000, this inch-square treasure 
was sold by its finder for 70¢. The 93 
rarest stamps could have been bought 
for $200 face value, would sell today for 
more than $300,000. But philately for in- 
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NEWRK-R:O 
WARFARIN 
KULS RATS 


WARFARIN, the newest in rat and 
mouse killers from the University of 
Wisconsin, now comes to you backed by 
thedependable, 50-year-old K-R-O label. 
K-R-O Warfarin kills rats gently, slowly 
—without “warning” other rats. Taste- 
less, odorless; there’s no “‘bait shyness.” 
Safer around poultry, pets, livestock. 
Household size (2 oz.) makes 2% Ibs. 
rat bait, $1.00; farm size (4 oz.) makes 
5 lbs. rat bait, $1.75. Money-back guar- 
antee. At drug, seed, and feed stores. The 
K-R-O Co., Springfield 99, Ohio. 





ablets in 
Packog® 7 


MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 








vw -PEP- 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
Large Blooms ... . RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-!it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus .. . 
all potted plants and bulbs. 

ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER 


FULL POUND Post 
in handy metal Palo $ 


container only 















Money Back Guarantee 


CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

PEP-IT is ao rich black humus, a 
quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitalizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
as needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plant, that's all. 


SEND COUPON NOW. Receive handsome package 
in the mail postage prepaid. Order for yourself and also 
for gifts to all who love flowers. 

Prompt delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
Perrone ee eee 1 


PEP-IT, Box 825, Mundelein, Illinois © 


Enclosed is $________ for full pounds 
of Pep-it in handy metal containers. My money 

to be refunded by return airmail if | am not com- l 
pletely satisfied. | 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 


city STATE. 
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vestment or speculation is a job for ex- 
perts, warns Franklin Burns Jr. in Prof- 
itable Stamp Guide (Frederick Fell: 
$1.50). Short of finding attic treasure, 
the best bet is to buy new issues—and let 
your grandchildren collect. 


oe ~} -@ 


Not all Communist policemen are 
terrible, Nora Korzhenko Murray discov- 
ered when she was assigned by the 
NKVD to spy on a British diplomat, fell 
in love with him and decided to escape. 
Gambling for travel documents, she made 
up a tale’for the Moscow police. A ser- 
geant listened to it, then led her off. 
“Every policeman in Moscow is looking 
for you,” he began. “I know who you are. 

. You are on the list for liquidation. 
Get out of here quickly before you are 
spotted.” Now safely married to her Eng- 
lishman, Nora tells the story in I Spied 
for Stalin (Wilfred Funk: $3). 


* * * 


“When your head grows big, your 
heart grows small,” said the Burmese 
woman, summarizing the Moral Re- 
Armament program. It’s the spirit that 
made the Oriental thief come back to 
pay for the buffalo he stole—then add a 
premium on which he and the owner had 
a party together. The South African 
miner-unionist who had led that nation’s 
greatest strike promptly settled one bit- 
ter dispute after conversion to MRA by | 
telling management of the fight betweén 
the dog and the baboon: At the end, one | 
lay dead, the other had to be destroyed. | 
The reasons MRA makes Communists | 
tear up their party cards are outlined by 
Peter Howard in The World Rebuilt 
(Duell, Sloan: $3). 


*¢# + 


A 1905 single-pedestal dining table | 
from a secondhand store makes a hand- | 
some coffee table for only $2: Cut down | 
the pedestal, cleat the top together and 
refinish. Sawing out the front of an 1870 
commode turns it into a writing desk 
after refinishing. The “how” is amplified 
by Raymond F. Yates in New Furniture 
from Old (Wilfred Funk: $3.50). 


+ * 


China and India can become colonial 
powers in Southeast Asia, forecasts 
E. H. G. Dobby in his new “social geog- | 
raphy,” Southeast Asia (Wiley: $5.00). 


&¢ & 


Twenty years after the Communists 
began to enforce atheism, half the adult 
population of Russia still believed in 
God. Fearing that a “holy war” against 
atheism might strengthen the Germans, 
the Reds in 1943 enthroned a patria- | 
arch of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Popular fervor has spread 25,000 par- 
ishes through Russia today. The Reds are 
going slow on persecution, although in- | 
filtration of the priesthood gives them | 
control, because they expect a new war, 
says Gary MacEoin in The Communist 
War on Religion (Devin-Adair: $3.50). 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By easgnath Phe pes 


This is the time of the year when lots of you folks can get away 
on a vacation. Don’t miss this opportunity to go somewhere — you 
will come back feeling younger and be ready to tackle your work 
for another year. Here are some of the best travel buys for this fall — drop me a 
post card for full details — today! My service to you readers is as free as the air! 








NEW LOW EXCURSION FARES CALIFORNIA TO HAWAII 
— ONLY $216 ROUND TRIP! UNITED AIR LINES is offering 
25% fare reductions on round trip flights between California and 
: ee Honolulu, from Oct. 15 to Dec. 20 (trips must be completed by 
Dec. 20).* During this period, you can also get special low rates 
on 10- and 16-day Air Vacations (as low as $245, plus tax, from California), which 
include not only the reduced-price round trip transportation, but also lower prices for 
hotel accommodations and sightseeing. These are the lowest tour rates and fares to 


Hawaii UNITED has ever offered! Write to me. today for full details and a free folder. 





ARIZONA IS THE PLACE FOR A WINTER VACATION! 
Why? Because there’s plenty of sunshine —and dry, healthy air 
that makes you feel like a lively colt. It’s the best prescription for 
new vigor I know! Then there are those beautiful mountains, acres 
upon acres of date and citrus groves, years-old Spanish missions, the 


Painted Desert, the Petrified Forest and scores of interesting things to see and do. 
It’s easy to get there by plane or train — and there are hundreds of motels, hotels and 
resorts that will welcome you with open arms! Drop me a card today for information 


about Arizona! 


EVER SEE 
NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE FALL? 





It’s glorious with its pine tree mountains 
and golden foliage. It’s something to be- 
hold! You can drive, of course, but if 
you want a 7-day circle trip of New 
England by bus, you can do it for as low 
as $62.54. That includes bus transporta- 
tion from New York City to Burlington, 
Vt., thru the Green and White Moun- 
tains to Portland, Boston and back thru 
picturesque Connecticut, plus sightsee- 
ing and 7 nights in hotels. You just can’t 


beat that for a bargain! Write me for 
full details! 





SEE EVERY- 
THING WHEN 
You GO 
SIGHTSEEING! 





When you pay good money to go on a 
vacation trip, make the most of it — see 
everything! And the best way to do this 
is to go on GRAY LINE SIGHTSEE- 
ING TOURS. You'll find them in most 
major cities in USA, Canada and Mex- 
ico. Scenic tours, historic tours, night 
club tours! You see so much and learn 
so much when you take a GRAY LINE 
TOUR —and the rates are so reason- 
able! If you want a folder on the avail- 
able tours, just drop me a post card, 
and tell me what cities you would like 


to sightsee — the GRAY LINE way. 


CRUISES TO THE CARIBBEAN! You'll get a big thrill out of a 
16-day cruise leaving New Orleans with stops at Venezuela, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Dominican Republic and other interesting foreign ports. 
You'll see wonderful tropical sights, visit historical spots — and do 
- some shopping. You'll like this trip! It leaves every week, starting 


Senet’ 15th. Get your reservations in early! The price is $475 up, depending on 


the stateroom you select. 


Cut it out — check the information 
you want—paste on post card. Print 
your name and address — mail to 


MARGARET PHILLIPS 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. | = 


*Subject to approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Please mail me information about 


10 wawan ( CARIBBEAN : 
; (10 NEW ENGLAND ( ARIZONA | 
1 Gray une rouRIn __t—téi~™Y 
| (Name of City) | 

a | 
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You can buy 


SAFETY 
by the BOX... 





are designed for maximum safety. The 
unique lugs dig into ice and snow for 
greater traction that guards against 
skids and side-slips . . . means sure, 
safe stops. There's exfra metal in the 
lugs for extra long wear! 


Included with every pair of Campbell 
Chains is a handy applier that cuts the 
work of putting on chains. And the 
sturdy boxes make it easy and con- 
venient to keep your chains in the car 
ready for use. 


Be sure to buy a set of Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains before the next 
snow. Sold by leading car dealers, 
garages, and service stations every- 
where. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA. : 
; ‘ 


York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


AZ 


for every need: INDUSTRIAL... 
. AUTOMOTIVE 


MARINE... 


FARM. . 
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The kind of U.S. citizens 
Who make the Commies snarl, 
Are those of us who still prefer 
Our Groucho to their Karl! 
—S. Omar Barker 
+ . e 

Iranians almost put this globe be- 
hind the eight-ball because they shot off 
half-cocked with too much reverse-Eng- 
lish. 
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It seems that peace conferences last 
longer than peace. 

Judging by the way big Russian 
military figures keep disappearing, brass 
must tarnish rather quickly behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Meat 


The higher the price is, 
The thinner the slice is. 
—Richard Armour 

In Washington, a “party line” is the 
telephone line that’s always buzzing with 
invitations to cocktail parties. 

Looks as if we're guilty of starting 
germ warfare. Those propaganda bal- 
loons floating over the Iron Curtain have 
been dropping germs of truth. 

Some Senate committee members 
would like to keep the heat on the RFC 
at least until it comes to a Boyle. 

Red planners in China today appear 
to be working on a theory that birth con- 
trol can be made retroactive. 
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After taxes: Never. have so many 

been left with so little. 


John Jarvis for Pathfinder 


“Well, Murdock, I see you’ve taught your 
y?? 


dog to shake hands too! 


58 





~ Corka for Pathfinder 


Averel' Harriman’s ability as a 
troubleshoo.er has been given the acid 
test in Iran, so they say. But it should 
be borne in mind that you can shoot in 
any direction in the Middle East and hit 
trouble. 
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With campaigns against gambling 
going on in many parts of the country 
the current question is, “Did you raid 
any good bookies lately?” 
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The way the Army Engineers plan, 
it’s millions for big dams, but not one 
cent for tributaries. 


Another Note on 
Community Singing 
(Star-Spangled Banner) 


I 
Try! 
—Ned Wadlinger 


Taxpayer: An incompooped. 

India’s deliberate absence from the 
Japanese peace conference would indi- 
cate that the land of the sacred cow is 
being dominated by Russian bull. 


Quips 


Three consecutive days passed re- 
cently in which there wasn’t a single 
rumor launched that Acheson would re- 
sign or be fired.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* s . 

While politicians loudly debate the 
pro and con, biology in its quiet way per- 
forms a miracle, having evolved a cow 
wholly devoid of cheaper cuts.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 
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Mussolini’s nephew wants to restore 
Italian fascism. He should take another 
look at the family album.—Washington 
Daily News. 


PATHFINDER 
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Paul Hesse photo 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice. 


New driving thrill! 120-horsepower wonder car! 


Spectacular Studebaker 
Commander V-S 


A jet-streamed powerhouse on wheels! 
New-type high efficiency valve-in-head V-8 engine! 
Sensational acceleration! Exceptional thrift!’ 

A stand-out in quality! A bargain buy! 


*Best 8 in actual gae mileage in 1951 Mobilgas Ruo 
Overdrive, optional at extra cost, was used. 


SEE THE THRIFTY STUDEBAKER CHAMPION, TOO...TOP VALUE OF THE TOP 4 LOWEST PRICE CARS 


©1951, The Studebaker Corporation, ~outh Bend 27, Indiana, U.8. A 
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“Who Threw the Sheets in Mistress Murphy’s Chowder?” 





Mistress Murphy gave a party just about a week ago. 
Everything was plentiful; the Murphys they’re not slow. 

They treated us like gentlemen; we tried to act the same, 
Only for what happen’d, well it was an awful shame. 


When Mrs. Murphy dish’d the chowder out, she fainted on the spot. 
She found a pillowcase and some sheets at the bottom of the pot! 

Tim Nolan he got ripping mad; his eyes were bulging out; 

He jumped upon the piano and loudly he did shout: 





“Who threw that pile of sheets in Mistress Murphy’s chowder?” 
Nobody spoke so he shouted all the louder: 

“It’s an Irish trick that’s true; I can lick the Mick that threw 
All them sheets in Mistress Murphy’s chowder.” 


Now Nolan wasn’t objecting to sheets being found in the soup. 
Here is what knocked this gentleman for a loop. 

There was starch in the sheets.* That was bad for his diet! 
If they had been sprincMaip,® there would be no riot. 










*SUMTER SPRINGMAID sheets 
contain so little starch 

(less than 1%)... 

use without initial laundering. 


A product of The Springs Cotton Mills 
makers of famous sprincmaip Bro cloths . 
Marsheen and Sellomark. 






count O8_,lilunp a 
@ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Ip op * 






The Springs Cotton Mills 


al a. . > 
Lancaster, South Carolina tom 
For a set of sPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 25 cents to Dept. PF-6, at the 


above address. 


Now by popular demand—a revised 35¢ pocket edition of ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS’ head- 
whirling book “cLOTHES MAKE THE MAN.” It has the possible solution to three of New 


York’s most famous unsolved murder mysteries and even more of his sizzling letters 


: 
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and short stories, plus how to lose friends, write advertisements and build cotton mills, 
Available now at better newsstands. If yours can’t supply you, order from us. 

He has designed a brand new sport shirt in the sprtNGMAID Harem print ... featuring 
the famous sPRINGMAID girls in a colorful Oriental setting. Sizes: small, medium, 
medium-large and large. On sale at better retail stores for $3.95. Also sPRINGMAID Sports 
©1950, The Springs Cotton Mills 





Cap for men or women—Sizes: 63% through 71.—$1.00. 
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